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New Year, with joy we welcome you, 
Although you come with breath so cold ; 
We greet you with our warmest smiles, 
And meet you as we did the old! 
CLARK W. BRYAN. 
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The habit of keeping accurate accounts is a very 
important one, and any man who schools himself 
to it will find it greatly to his advantage in many 
ways. It is wonderful how many good farmers 
and reputable citizens go through the year, and 
year after year, without keeping any account of the 
money they receive or spend, of the crops they 
harvest, of the live stock that are dropped, of the 
butter and eggs “‘traded”’ at the store. The fact 
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comes out so often in lawsuits that we must be- 
lieve it general. It is very easy to make a change, 
and it will take only a few minutes every evening 
to keep the record. Such memoranda, if they are 
only such, are often of the greatest value in fixing 
dates, in refreshing the memory and in settling 
disputes, aside from their legitimate use. 

Although January is for the farmer the least 
busy month, yet he has enough to do in making 
the best use of his crops and preparing for spring. 

The Ice Harvest.—Neglect not to begin to store 
ice as soon as it is four inches thick, in the vicin- 
ity of New York, and throughout New Jersey 
and much of Pennsylvania. In colder regions it 
may be allowed to become thicker, and in warmer 
sections experience will indicate. We may expect 
to lose our ice suddenly before our ice-houses are 
half full. Happy Maine, with no fears of this kind. 

The Proud Manure Pile.—Well-made compost 
and manure piles should be the farmer’s pride. 
The less exposed to the air the material is, the 
better. Keep all in compact piles ; watch to pre- 
vent overheating. It is well to keep a fork handle 
to run deep into the heaps, to see if it is hot when 
drawn out. If they heat, work them over at once. 

Clearing Swamps and Fence Rows.—When the 
swamps are frozen hard, the brush and trees can 
be cut and removed. Then the young growth 
may easily be kept down with the scythe. Fence 
rows may well be cut in winter also. Cut close, so 
that the stubs will ngt catch the scythe in summer. 

— ~ 
Live Stock Notes. 

In icy times all kinds of stock are in some dan- 
ger. Horses should be sharp shod, and the cow- 
paths about the stables and water troughs should 
be lightly strawed, so that the cows need not slip. 

Farm Horses are hardier for not being blanketed 
and for having a heavy coat of hair, for their work 
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dion causes om to sweat; but carriage and 
road horses should be well blanketed, so that their 
coats may be light, and that when wet with sweat 
they will dry without chilling the animal 

Milch Cows, of course, need to be well fed to 
keep up the flow of milk. The use of roots, 
steamed feed and ensilage reduces the quantity of 
water they will drink. Water that has had the 
chill taken off, say at a temperature of fifty de- 
grees or higher, may be drank in any quantity 
without injury. 

Sheep, of all stock on the farm, are profitable 
as manure makers in winter. Their sheds and 
yards should be well strawed, but they should 
have light platforms here and there in them for the 
sheep to stand upon and cool their feet. Old 
doors do very well, frequently turned over. 





<-> 

Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
The last month of one year is, in all northern 
localities at least, so like the first month of the 
following year, that out-door work will be the 
same in both. Besides taking care of what one 
has, time may be usefully devoted to considering 
if it will not be wise to extend one’s orchard. If 
the trees he already has are profitable, he can 
readily decide this. Ifthe present orchard does 
not pay, it may be because the trees are of poor 
varieties, or are not properly cultivated. In a 
near market early varieties will pay best, as these 
cannot, as arule, be shipped from a great distance, 
and there is consequently less competition with 
these than with late fruit. Learn from those who 
sell fruit in your market which varieties are most. 
salable, and let the selection be governed by this. 

=. 


Market and Family Garden. 
Pits and trenches jn which vegetables were 


stored should be made frost-proof by sufficient 
covering of litter or leaves and earth. If vege- 
tables are stored in the cellar, ventilate it when- 
ever the weather will allow. Cabbage and other 
plants in cold frames need daily ventilation, and 
when the weather is mild enough remove the 
sashes altogether. If the plants are frozen when 
the snow falls it may be allowed to remain on the 
sashes, but otherwise it should be cleared off. 
The manure heap should grow. 
— 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 

As soon as a fal] of snow ceases, get .out the 
snow-plow and clear all the roads and paths, so 
that there may be no temptation to thoughtless 
persons to make paths of their own across the 


lawn....Snow is apt to injure and disfigure ever- 
greens by lodging in them. Shake the snow out 
of such trees before it can freeze. Wind the 


pyramidal Junipers with a cord, to prevent them 
from being broken out of shape by the snow. 
—_— pj 

Greenhouse and Window Piants. 

Those who followed our advice some months 
ago, and potted a lot of Hyacinths, Narcissuses, 
and other Dutch bulbs, have now in the cellar or 
cold frame a store which may be drawn upon to 
keep the window or greenhouse gay with flowers. 
Where the store is abundant, bring in a few each 
week. With a rest of several months in a dark 
place, the bulbs will have filled the pots with roots. 
Bringing them to warmth and light will cause the 
buds at the top of the bulbs to start, and leaves, 
with a cluster of flower buds in the center, will 
rapidly develop. The bloom may be prolonged if 
direct sunlight does not fall upon tbe plants. 
When the flowers begin to fade, cut away the 
flower stems, but allow the leaves to grow as lony 
as they will; when these begin to turn yellow, 
give less water, and when they have all faded take 
the pots to the cellar, where they should remain 
until the bulbs can be planted in the open ground, 
where they will not flower so well as at first, but 
still be useful for cutting. 

Window plants have to contend with a dry 
atmosphere, dust and insects. If the room is 
heated by a stove, the first of these may be, in 
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part, overcome by evaporating water. Dust 
should be kept down by care in sweeping, using 
damp saw-dust or spent tea-leaves upon the car- 
pet. It will also be well to cover the plants with a 
light fabric, or with newspapers, when the room {fs 
swept. Insects do not greatly trouble those who 
Jove their plauts and are always on the lookout 
for their enemies. The use of tobacco smoke, or 
tobacco tea, the free syringing of the foliage with 
water, and hand-picking of the larger insects, like 
mealy-bugs and scale insects, will keep the window 
plants free of these pests. 
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Bee Notes for January. 


Beekeeping, like most other rural pursuits, re- 
quires forethought. While his bees are quiet, the 
apiarist in this month may be profitably very busy 
in improving upon his methods, and planning for 
another season, with the hope that it may be more 
profitable than the last. Those who engage in a 
special culture, if we may so eall it, like this, are 
very enthusiastic so long as all goes on swimmingly, 
but a season of disaster discourages them, and 
they are ready to give it up, just when the experi- 
ence gained in one or two bad seasons has qualified 
them to goon. One who engages in special crops, 
such as hops, willow, etc., should stick to them 
through bad years and good. If the culture is 
abandoned after the first disastrous season, a great 
deal of valuable experience will be thrown away. 
Among other matters to be considered is the ar- 
rangement of the hives in the apiary. This was 
discussed in these Notes in January of last year, 
which may be profitably referred to now. Wher- 
ever the bees may be stored for the winter, the 
chief point should be to secure quiet. If the oc- 
currence of a warm spell excites the bees and they 
become uneasy, it is advised to take them to their 
summer stands on a warm day, and allow them to 
take a purifying flight. They will void the contents 
of their intestines, and their health be greatly pro- 
moted. At night, when all have returned to their 
hives, and are quiet, restore the hives to the 
cellar. During the winter months much may be 
done in preparation for next summer. Hives, 
honey boxes, etc., will be needed for next season, 
and every apiary should have its workshop where 
these can be made and stored until wanted for use. 
Improve the season by studying the books and 
journals relating to bee culture. 

3 oo 
“Clearing Up.” 
scctagge 

Whether on the fields or in the garden, an impor- 
tant winter work is the clearing up of the rubbish 
and weeds that, while they were kept down early 
in the season, have gained the mastery iu the mid- 
summer days, and in autumn present a heavy 
growth in field and garden. What shall be done 
with them? Weeds, in growing, take from the 
soil the same plant food as do the plants of our 
crops. If we can turn under, while yet green, a 
crop of weeds, it is often as valuable in enriching 
the soil as if we had turned under a crop grown ex- 
pressly for green manuring. But in late autumn 
the weed crop, having lost its succulence and be- 
come dry, is no Jonger fit for turning under. Still, 
the weed crop has taken up from the soil potash, 
phosphoric acid and other plant food, and stored 
them in its stems, etc. These are just such mate- 
rials as the cultivated crop will need next season. 
To turn under the weeds at that time would be to 

re-seed the land with them. If they are taken to 
the barn-yard or piggery, to be worked into ma- 
nure, the seeds will still remain and bring trouble 
next season. The only proper treatment for weeds 
gone to seed isto burn them. All that they con- 
tain of value tothe crop of next season is left in 
the ashes. To burn the weeds and apply their 
ashes to the soil is a mark of good farming. While 
in most of our Northern States but little of this 
work can be done now, in the South it may be 
carried on during the greater part of winter. A 
striking and lifelike picture of such a ‘‘clearing up” 
scene (by Cary) is presented on our first page. 





The Diseases of Fish. 


SETH GREEN. 
—— 


Iam-very often asked the question, are fish sub- 
ject to sickness and disease the same as other 


_ orders of creation? My experience with them in- 


dicates that they are. Sickness is not only liable 
to take place among individuals, but an epidemic 
sometimes breaks out among certain kinds which 
destroys them in large numbers, and nothing can 
be done to check the scourge until it has run its 
course, as is usuully the case with cholera, yellow 
fever and other contagious diseases, when they 
attack portions of the human race. 

It is quite a singular fact that, when an epidemic 
breaks out in any waters, only one kind of fish is 
affected at the same time, which shows that it can- 
not be caus:d by any impurity of the waters or 
any cause of a similar nature, or else all the differ- 
ent kinds of fish in that body of water must be 
affected ina similar manner, 

As is the case with the human race, certain fish 
escape the contagion, and it is a pretty safe rule 
that where they can be taken by angling with hook 
and line, those fish are safe to eat. 

When fish are affected by disease they almost in- 
variably die; not one in a hundred recovers, and 
there is at present no known remedy which can be 
said to be efficacious. 

The only remedy which I have ever known to 
have any effect is a common salt and water bath. 
I haye used it with good results in a few instances 
with trout. The brine should be made strong 
enough to float a potato. The sick fish is then 
placed in it and allowed to remain until it turns 
over, which will usually occur in a few minutes. 
It should then be taken out immediately and 
placed in fresh water. The fish should be itm- 
mersed in this bath about twice a day, and the 
operation repeated about half a dozen times. If 
this does not cure the fish, vou may give it up as a 
hopeless case. 

The disease most common with trout, and [ have 
seen it with other fish as well, makes its appear- 
ance in the form of a white fungus growth. It 
may appear on any part of the body in whitish 
patches, but spreads rapidly, and soon reaches the 
head and gills. When it reaches the gills, or 
breathing apparatus of the fish, the fungus appar- 
ently fastens them together, and death is the re- 
sult. The theory concerning this disease is, that 
the fungus is a parasitic growth, and the object of 
the salt and water bath is to kill the parasites. If 
this is accomplished, the fish stands a chance of 
recovering, provided it is taken in time. 

Concerning [the health of fish kept in confine- 
ment, the same rules are applicable to them as to 
ourselves. They must be plentifully supplied 
with good water and good food, or else they will 
lose their vigor and activity, and soon become thin 
and emaciated and die a lingering death. 

Of course, there are certain kinds of fish that are 
so constituted that they can endure greater hard- 
ship than others, and it was one of the wise pro- 
visions of the Creator in providing fish which 
were adapted to the peculiarities of the different 
bodies of water the same as He created mankind, 
so organized as to be able to understand the cli- 
mate temperature and atmospheric changes to 
which the different parts of the globe are subject. 

It is therefore necessary, in the cultivation of 
fish, to provide for them the elements which their 
natures require, in order that they may be health- 
ful. As fish are so difficult to cure, the great 
secret then is to properly care for tkem, so they 
may keep free from disease; in other words, the 
cure consists in the prevention. In their wild 
state, fish undoubtedly die from the same relative 
causes as the human race. They are infested by a 
variety of parasites, etc. Tape-worms are not in- 
frequently found in their intestines ; on one occa- 
sion I took out of minnow, not more than three 
inches long, five tape-worms, measuring, when 
stretched fulllength, from two to two and a half 
inches in length ; they occupied at least two-thirds 
of the abdominal cavity. I took this fish on a small 
hook, and it did not seem to be inconvenienced 





by the extra load it was carrying. I have also 
found worms imbedded in the solid flesh along the 
back of the fish. 

Another disease which I have observed in trout is 
the growth of tubercles in the gills. When they had 
attained a size so as to separate the gills and inter- 
fere with their normal action, death was the re- 
sult. These tubercles seemed to be filled with a 
watery matter, and thus it appears that the in- 
habitants of the watery kingdom are, like our- 
selves, subject to aches and pains and many dis- 
eases, and, like ourselves, perish because of them. 

a eae a 


The Fat Stock Show at Chicago. 


The show for 1886 has passed into history as 
more successful, all things considered, than any 
that have preceded it. The Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture may well be congratulated. From 
their inauguration these eminently useful exhi- 
bitions have steadily improved in quality and use- 
fulness. As their objects and purposes come to be 
more generally comprehended the interest of 
farmers and stockmen, and of the public generally, 
is increased. -They present object lessons of the 
highest practical value in breeding and feeding 
live stock for the block, and in rearing domestic 
animals for usefulness in other-directions, It is 
not extravagant to say that these shows have re- 
sulted already in benefits to the live stock industry 
of the country, and especially to the West, that 
are beyond computation. Therecord of the ninth 
show is particularly gratifying for several reasons. 
The arrangements and appointments were more 
complete and satisfactory than ever, though there 
has been little cause for complaint on this score; 
the attendance was greater throughout of people 
from a distance, as well as of Chicagoans; the in- 
terest never flagged ; the entries in all departments 
and classes averaged better, and the decisions 
were, as arule, more ‘satisfactory than at any pre- 
vious exhibition. 

The celebrity obtained by these shows was 
noticeable by the attendance from all sections of 
the country. People came from New England, 
the Middle States, thé entire West and Southwest, 
and most of the Southern States—farmers, plan- 
ters, stockmen, ranchmen, cowboys, drovers, 
feeders, packers, butchers, ete. The vast building 
was a continual scene of animation early and late. 
During the day visitors thronged the aisles and 
crowded around the stalls, pens and show rings, 
and at night the attractions in the arena of superb 
horses of the various breeds, driving, equestrian- 
ism, etc., the magnificeut poultry show—the whole 
scene heightened bya flood of electric light, and 
rendered more enjoyable still by fine music—drew 
to the Exposition Building a multitude of peovle 
from first to last. 

How useful and far-reaching have been the 
lessons taught by the American Fat Stock Shows 
can hardly be better illustrated than by the sig- 
nificant fact that a two-year-old Wyoming steer— 
a pure-bred Hereford—carried off the sweepstake 
prize for the best animal (in the cattle classes) in 
the show. Ten years ago and less, when the Iilli- 
nois State Board of Agriculture was agitating the 
inauguration of these exhibitions, we doubt if there 
was a pure-bred Hereford in Wyoming Territory. 
Had it been intimated by any one at that time to 
the Board that in 1886 a pure-bred steer of any of 
the popular breeds or of any age would capture 
the highest prize in the show, he would have been 
voted a’ visionary dreamer—a “crank.” It is 
worth recording also that in the same ring, con- 
testing for the highest honors of the show, was 
another phenomenal bullock—a cross-bred Angus- 
Hereford two-year-old, exhibited by the Wyoming 
Hereford Cattle Company. In this superb ring 
competition for the best beast in the show of any 
age or breed the Shorthorns were represented by 
Cambridge Geneva, a fine three-year-old steer; the 
Aberdeen-Angus were championed by the three- 
year-old steer Wildy, and the Herefords by Ru- 
dolph, Jr., each being a sweepstake winner in his 
class. So closely matched were these bullocks 
that the two judges ‘‘split,” and the referee did 
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not agree with iad “a them. A panes judge 
(one of the best judges in the country, J. W. Bunn, 
of Peoria, Ill.), after careful inspection, sent the 
prize to Rudolph, Jr. 

The Hereford men are much elated, as they have 
reason to be, for the first honors at these shows 
stand for a great deal of practical value. Once 
before they captured these horors with a grade 
Hereford that evidently carried a strong infusion 
of Shorthorn blood. The Shorthorn men have, 
however, with pure bloods and grades, won the 
coveted prize at a majority of the shows held. 
Thirty-one pure-bred animals of the last-named 
breed were entered for competition at this year’s 
show. While there were no phenomenal speci- 
mens among them like the famous Clarence Kirkle- 
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represented, owing mainly to quarantines against 
cattle brought here. A Sussex yearling, weighing 
1,250 pounds at 649 days—an average gain per day 
of 1.93—was shown by Mr. Overton Lea, of Ten- 
nessee, and was given the first prize in the yearling 
class. Of Holstein-Friesiaus a two-year old heifer 
and a yearling steer comprised the entries, both 
being the property of Thos. B. Wales, Jr., & Son, 
of Iowa. The steer weighed 1,290 pounds at 639 
days. The heifer (imported), weighed 1,535 pounds. 

In grades and crosses the competition was sharp 
and close. The display in the various rings of 
thick-fleshed, high-formed, profitable animals, re- 
markable in quarter, flank, thigh and twist, was ex- 
cellent. There were twenty entries in the three- 


year-old class, twenty-one in the two-year-old, 


TYPICAL AYRSHIRE BULL. 





returned little or no profit to their owners. The 
Board wisely dropped them out of its list. Does it 
not look as if the long three-year-olds “‘ must go ?”? 

Passing to the block tests at the late show, the 
sweepstake went toa two-year-old carcass-—Messrs, 
Swan and Bosler’s ‘‘ Plush, ’? a Hereford-Devon, 
which dressed out 70.5 pounds net to gross weight, 
very fine in loin and sirloin, rib roasts deeply 
meated and finely marbled. One other carcass 
only surpassed this in dressing out ; it gave the un- 
precedented record of 72.8 pounds to gross weight, 
but the meat was unripe. 

The total number of swine exhibited was 104— 
thirty-three Berkshires, twelve Victorias, eleven 
Poland Chinas, eight Essex, seven Chester Whites, 
seven Suffolks, six Yorkshires, two Duroc-Jerseys, 









Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


vington (who won the highest honors here three ; twenty-four yearlings and nineteen calves. 


years ago), some were very much like him in form 
and finish, and all were good. Herefords were 
less strong in numbers at the late show than for 
several years past, but in quality no previous show 
exceeded it. The Aberdeen-Angus polled cattle 
created a sensation by the number of representa- 
tives, which, taken together for smoothness, quality 
and weight for inches, were never surpassed here. 

The first prize animals in the various classes 
were as follows: 
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SHORTHORNS. —|—|—= 
| 
8 yrs, Old: J. H. ion & Son, Cambridge } 
Geneva....... scccsbesterel 1848 2105 1.56 
2 yrs. old: Morrow | e Rennick, Tempest .. soe ee, 968 1850/1.91 
lyr. old: R 44 Son, Grover.. 551 1083) 1.97 
, Cait: B. Waddell B i | 818) 960)3.02 
Sweepstake awarded a Cambridge Geneva. | 
HEREFORDS. | 
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" (No three-year-olds shown.) | 





’ Qyrs. old: Wy. Her’d Cattle Co., Rudolph, Jr..' = 1580)1.73 
; Calf: Sam’l Weaver, Christmas OE sss opnus | 925) 92 
Sweepstake awarded to Rudolph, J: r. | 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS, | 
- Syrs. old: J.J. Hill, Wildy. .. ........... shegee . 1872 2260) 1.65 
2yra. old: T. W. Harvey, Black Prince....... | 710" 1495 2: 11 
bw awarded to Wildy. | 
| 
DEVONS. 
| 
S yrs. old: B. Waddell, ——.................. 
2 yrs. oO) ld: J. W. Morse & Son, eae, Sekewrecs "3009 15 138 
lyr. old; Wm. Fomnger, SE itiincc: pap were 
Calf: B. Waddell, Bob...................... .| 251 "GIS |2 2 Si 
Sweepstake awarded to J. W. Morse & Son’s | 


Newton, a two-year old, weighing 1,120 pounds. 
The Sussex and Holstein-Friesians were thinly 





- Ist. hy oming Hereford Cattle Co.’s Nigger. 




















The 
prizes in the classes were as follows: 
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8d. George Leigh’s Aurora.... .....06..06.---+-| 1265/2190 1.73 
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2 ~* 1. Potts & Son's Conqueror. 951/1790 1.88 

a. i Waters’ ——.......... piensa awen 2° 84 
ONE-YEAR-OLDS. | | | 

t. J.B. Potts & Son’s Diamond...............| 661 1390 2.10 

aa T. W. Harvey’s Robt. Peel..... éo «| 1 2.11 

3d. J. R. Peak & Son’s Frisk....... oa 1305 2.43 
CALVES. | } | 

ist. Fowler & Vannata’ s Sam Jones.... seca 338 980 2.90 

ae. Samuel Weaver’s Dandy..... coe 355 945 2.66 

. J. H. Potts & Son’s Captain. ................ 345 - 825 2.66 





The Grade Sweepstake Prize was awarded to the Cross- 
bred Angus-Hereford two-year old steer, Nigger. 

For Sweepstakes Herd of the Show Messrs. J. H. Potts & 
Son, of Jacksonville, [ll., took the ribbon and the $200 prize. 

Scanning these awards it is seen that, save in 
two instances, the sweepstake awards went to two- 
year-olds. The championship this year at Kansas 
City, as well as here, was given to animals of this 
ave. A regular attendant of these exhibitions 
from 1878 to 1886 cannot fail to notice the change 
which has taken place during that time in the ages 
and characteristics of most of the entries. At the 
earlier shows a four-year-old class existed. The 
majority of the beasts were large, coarse, rough 
steers. It was soon discovered that such animals 





In quality the 


and eighteen grades and crosses. 
exhibit was superior to any made heretofore at 
The champion barrow was ‘ Tom,’? 
Stone & 
Loake, of Stonington, took the sweepstake prize for 
the heaviest fat hog with ‘‘ Snowball ’’—Victoria, 
In the dressed carcass ring, Judge L. C. Henly, of 


these shows. 
owned by H. H. Clark, of Onarga, III. 


Mattoon Ill., took the honors with Yorkshires. He 
did the same thing last year. 

In the sheep department the various mutton 
breeds were fairly represented in numbers, and 


| the quality of the individual entries was very fine. 


The exhibit comprised Southdowns, Shropshires, 
Hampshires, Oxfords, Cotswolds, Leicesters, Liu- 
colns, and grades and crosses. The contestants 
mainly were the same well-known breeders and 
feeders who have often met in friendly rivalry at 
former shows, coming mainly from Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Canada and England. The principal exhibit- 
ors were J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, I1].; Mrs. 
Ann Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; J. G. Snell & Bro., 
Edmonton, Can.; E. & A. Stanford, Steyning, Eng.; 


| John Rutherford, Roseville, Can.; J. F. Rundell, 


Birmingham, Mich.; Stone & Loake, Stonington, 
Ill.; George Allen & Son, Archie, Ill., and 8. H. 
Todd, Wakeman, O. The grand sweepstakes for 
the best wether in the show was awarded to ‘‘Vic- 
tor,’’ exhibited by Mrs, Newton. Thesweepstakes 
pen prize was awarded to a pen of Southdowns ex- 
hibited by E. & A. Stanford. For dressed car- 
casses, the award in the two-year-old class was 
taken by E. & A. Stanford ; yearling carcass to J. H. 
Potts & Son, and lamb carcass to J. G. Snell & Bro. 
The first Southdowns; the last one a Cotswold. 
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The Cattle of Ayrshire. 


The County of Ayrshire in Scotland, famous as 
it is for being the birthplace of the poet Burns, 
for its prominence in history, for its excellent farm- 
ing and fertile farms, both in the lowlands along the 
banks of the Clyde, the Ayr and other streams, 
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ing. The breed is adapted to make the most of 


short commons or the best of abundance—hardy, 
active, prolific, going all to milk when milking, 
and piling on flesh when dry—a breed every farmer 
and dairyman who owns one is proud of, filling the 
eye and filling the pail. The milk is of medium 
quality and abundant, making up in flow what it 
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Fig. 1.—AYRSHIRE COW. 


Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


and in the rough hill country, is still better known 
among American farmers as the native country of 
the beautiful Ayrshire cattle. The Ameyican Agri- 
culturist has not recently had much to say about 
this fine breed, chiefly because their breeders, hav- 
ing felt the depression from which most breeds of 
thoroughbred cattle have suffered, have not bcen 
particularly active in putting them before the 
people. 

Nevertheless, the breed is just as good as ever it 
was—in fact, better. Its breeders are energetic, far- 
seeing farmers of good judgment, who know when 
they have a good thing, and more than that, they 
are men in whose hands cattle do not deteriorate, 
whether there is a sharp market for them or not. 

We have taken pains to select a trio of grand 
Ayrshires. The cows exhibit different types, 
each characteristic of the breed. The cow shown 
in figure 1 is apparently the largest milker, and her 
record for a year shows a yield of 7,320 pounds, 
averaging nearly ten quarts a day for every day of 
the 365, while the cow shown in figure 2 yielded 
over 6,500 pounds, which is about nine quarts a day. 

The Ayrshires are tous exceedingly attractive 
on account of their broken color, the white spots 
and flecks contrasting beautifully with dark red or 
brown of the body color, the color, as a rule, 
being intensified along the edges of the white, and 
yet, strange to say, there is a craze for solid colors 
among breeders. It is difficult to find a more 
perfect type of the mileh cow thanis shown in 
figure 1. Here we have the bony head, thin neck 
and chine, the deep body and great capacity of a 
good milker, while the gradual iucrease in size 
of the animal from front to rear gives her the true 
wedge shape; add tothisthe long quarter, the 
broad hips and loin, the thin tail and fine limbs ; 
then the superb, well-quartered udder, good-sized 
teats and conspicuous milk-veins complete the 
picture. We may indeed search far before we find 
more perfectly formed animals than may be met 
with in almost every considerable herd of Ayr- 
shires. 

Figure 2 represents a cow of somewhat taller 
build, straighter in the back, a little more of the 
Shorthorn type, yet with similar characteristics to 
figure 1 in respect to adaptability for milk-giv- 








lacks in quality when compared with the special 
butter breeds ; always rich in solids, hence admir- 
able for cheese production. Were we to name a 
breed of cattle which would produce the greatest 
profit from a given area of farming or grazing land, 
or turn 100 tons of hay, corn fodder and corn meal 
into the greatest profit, we should hesitate to 
name one which would surpass the Ayrshire, even 
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in asuperb old-fashioned broken coat, as diversified 
as a map of the Grecian Archipelago. His grand 
barrel, deep flank and brisket, full crops, fine bone, 
long, broad quarters, and with a preponderance of 
weight behind, indicate adaptation primarily for 
the dairy and.secondarily for the shambles. There is 
one thing about the Ayrshires that is very satisfac- 
tory: they are always recognizable even as grades. 
The breed has an unmistakable strikingly hand- 
some style of its own. An Ayrshire is an Ayr- 
shire, and never will be mistaken for anything else. 





The Chicago Strike—Its Influence Upon 
the Markets. 


> 


Without entering into the merits of this great 
strike as a labor movement, or a struggle against 
capital, we propose to treat of it as it affected the 
beef markets of the East. One fact it demonstrated: 
that the sudden closing off of the usual supply of 
Western dressed beef from New York City had no 
effect on prices. The Eastern shippers immedi- 
ately increased their consignments, and the whole- 
sale slaughtering butchers of this city purchased 
more heavily, and the retail trade was served at 
equal rates with fresh-slaughtered meats. That the 
tendency of the hour is toward consolidation must 
be conceded, and that a healthy competition is what 
business needs for its highest and best conditions. 
Thus, while Western dressed meats are acceptable 
in the Eastern centers of population, our Western 
brethern should not suppose that a famine or 
higher rates would ensue should this source of 
suppiy be cut off. As it stands now the beeves 
that reach New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are drawn from Kentucky, Southern Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, with later on in the season a goodly 
host from Virginia. The herds from Illinois are few 
in numbers, and are, with the exception of one ship- 
per’s cattle, chiefly of medium quality, and are not 
comparable with the great herds of Kentucky and 
the other States mentioned that provide corn-fed 
beeves of superior excellence. The herds from 
Pennsylvania are meal-fed ; the culture of tobacco 
in that State demands a mixed agriculture and 

-attle are fed for the value of the stuble droppings 
required to replenish the soil. The cattle slaugh- 
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Fig. 2.—AYRSHIRE Cow. 


Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


where the breed would have no opportunity to ex- 
hibit its hardiness and activity. But, on short pas- 
ture, in cold stables, exposed to more or less hard- 
ships, the Ayrshire would almost surely carry off 
the palm. 

The bull we depict on the opposite page glories 





tered in Chicago for the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board and for the many manufacturing districts of 
New England are drawn from the Southwest, 
the West and the Northwest, and are of the herds 
known as range cattle. From these same ranges @ 
cry comes up from the ranchmen, who complain 
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that while their prices have fallen so low that the 
margin of protit for them has shrunk to a mere 
living rate, beef to the Eastern consumer is not a 
whit cheaper. ‘lhis affects beef in two ways: it not 
only increases its cost, rendering beef a luxury to 
the multitudes, who substitute other aliments, but 
it also diminishes the consumption of the products 
of the great ranches of our land, so that the time bas 
come when the annual increase is dreaded on the 
ranches rather than welcomed, as it eagerly was 
only a few years ago. The export trade from the 
United States of America with Great Britain is also 
hampered. Competition with Canada and Australia 
has brought prices down so seriously that the 
greatest judgment in buying the beef cattle, and 
the greutest economy in placing the meat on the 
British markets, is all that keeps this trade alive. 

What is most essential to the renewed prosper- 
ity of the cattle business is a widely-increased con- 
sumption, not alone of Western dressed meats in 
the East, or heavier shipments for abroad, but all 
along the line; more local production, less specu- 
lation, and a drawing together of the producer and 
the consumer. As yet the quality of the beef 
cattle all over the land is far below what it might 
be, but the opinion prevails and grows that good 
beef pays best to the producer. Formerly beef 
was not questioned, whether it was the sinewy 
product of the hot plains of the Southwest, or the 
coarse, muscular fibre of the Western ranges, or, 
yet again, the well-marbled, juicy flesh of high- 
grade beasts bred in the Blue-grass Regions, and 
born to indolence and adipose. Within recent 
years the wonderful lands of Montana—the sum- 
mer home of the bison—have become covered with 
cattle, and in Montana the best beef on this conti- 
nent can be eaten. This super-excellent product 
is, however, only available for a few months of the 
year. Whien the herds on these lofty ranges come 
out strong in the spring, good beef is produced 
early, and it will last far into the following Octo- 
ber, nourished alone on the natural grasses, 


Notes from the Pines. 
—~<>__- 

Occasionally there comes a letter, asking, in ef- 
fect, ‘‘ What has become of the man at the Pines ? ” 
This shows that some, at least, took an interest in 
the bits of personal experience that were recorded 
in these ‘‘ Notes.” I therefore resume them, after 
asilence of several years, under the same conditions 
as formerly, i. e., I do not promise a regular series, 
one each month, but to write when I think that 
what I say will be acceptable to the publishers 
and readers of the American Agriculturist. 

ABOUT MUSKRATS. 

I was not aware, until taught by experience, that 
muskrats invaded one’s premises and even entered 
houses. Some time ago there was great conster- 
nation in the kitchen. The maid assured me, with 
a tremendous stare in her blue eyes, that there 
was, in the cellar, “aratas big asacat.’’ A few 
days after this, the man, a Welshman who could 
speak but little English, when he met me with the 
buggy at the depot, had an air of unusual impor- 
tance. At last it came out in his broken way: “I 
kill him! big rat! dead on heap!’ On reaching 
home, I went to the manure heap iu the barnyard, 
and there found a dead muskrat of the largest size, 
whicb, by its appearance in the cellar, had caused 
so much consternation. 

IN THE GREENHOUSES. 

A few days ago the gardener came to see if I had 
agun. A large rat, he said, had made its appear- 
ance in one of the greenhouses, had established 
itself in a hole, and promised to do mischief if vot 
disposed of. My gun not being loaded, I compro- 
mised on a revolver. There was a great deal 
of banging for one rat, and the gardener soon came 
up with an empty five-shooter in one hand and an 
enormous rat in the other. ‘‘ What kind of a rat 
is this, with such hind-feet?’’ was his question. 
“Muskrat,” ‘‘ Musquash ’’ of the Indians, was 
the only reply possible in view of the feet, admir- 
ably formed for both digging and swimming, and a 
naked, two-edged tail. The house and greenhouse 








are but a few rods from the river, in which musk- 
rats are often seen swimming, and in the steep 
banks of which they no doubt have burrows. 
These are the only instances of the invasion of 
dwellings, etc., by muskrats that have come to my 
knowledge. In both these cases the experiment. 
came to an untimely end. Let us know more 
about the muskrats and their relations to man. 


BERRIES, BRIGHT BERRIES, 


On the dreariest of December days, as I looked 
from my “den,” out upon a mass of shrubs, I was 
glad that I had acted upon the advice that I had 
commended to others. Note : whenever a naturalist 
calls his room his ‘‘ library,’’ his *‘ laboratory,’’ his 
“study,’’ or his anything but his ‘‘ den,’’ be sure 
that heis putting on airs, and is not much of a 
naturalist, whether he runs to stones, bugs or 
weeds. The late Prof. Bailey, of West Point, used 
to welcome his friends to ‘* Den-mark.’’ The most 
perfect naturalist’s home I ever knew was that of 
the late Doctor John Torrey, at the top of his house 
in New York City, and that was always “ the den.” 
But this is a disgression from bright berries. 
My view from the window of my den! When I 
have been consulted as toa selection of ornamental 
shrubs to be planted, I have always advised that a 
share of them be selected for the beauty of their 
fruit. There are a number of shrubs with brilliant 
berries, and these add brightness to the view when 
flowers and leaves have long disappeared. The 
view from the window of my den was bright with 
clusters of scarlet berries. The berries, in this 
case, were of species of Cotoneaster, nothing to do, 
as some suppose, with Easter, for the name is made 
up of Cotoneum, an ancient uname for ‘‘ quince,” 
and the words meaning ‘‘to resemble,’ the plants 
being as unlikea quince as can well be imagined. 
There are about a dozen species of Cotoneaster, some 
dropping their leaves in fall, others being partly 
evergreen, while a few have shining evergreen 
foliage. The structure of the flowers is much like 
that of the thorns, with small white petals, and are 
succeeded by fruits about as large as cherry-stones, 
which are of the most brilliant scarlet, and which, 
unless taken by the birds, etc., last all winter. 
The shrubs are usually spreading, but they may be 
trained against walls. I noticed that in England 
these shrubs were trained against a gate-lodge 
with fine effect. Among the bright-berried shrubs 
the Cotoneasters are but little known in this 
country. Some are natives of Europe, and some 
of the best come from Nepaul, and are quite hardy. 
Among the best are the Round-leaved, C. ratundi- 

Jolia, and the Small-leaved, C. microphylla, both 
evergreen species, the berries of which show with 
fine effect among the small and shining leaves. 
Other fine shrubs for their berries are the Callicar- 
pas. The name, meaning “ beautiful fruit,’ is 
well bestowed. A coarse, half-shrubby species of 
our Southern States, C. Americana, with large 
clusters of fruit of a beautiful purple, is far sur- 
passed by some Japanese species, of which there 
are several in cultivation as C. purpurea,C Japonica, 
ete.; though their names are of doubtful accuracy, 
their beauty: is by no means doubtful. These 
Japanese species, by whatever name they may be 
known in the nurseries, grow about six feet high, 
and produce a great number of clusters of flowers, 
so small and inconspicuous in their pale-pink 
eolor that one hardly notices whether the shrub 
be in flower or not. But a few weeks tell another 
story, when these flowers are replaced by berries 
of the size of pepper-corns, and as beautiful and 
showy as the flowers were modest. There are 
some beautiful tints of blue and purple in these 
fruits that we meet with nowhere else. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN. 

Whoever undertakes to grow house plants en- 
lists for a war against a dry atmosphere, dust and 
insects, and the greatest of these is insects. The 
most injurious insects are not those large enough 
to be removed by hand, but the minute plant-lice or 
Aphides, called by the gardener Green-fly. No sooner 
does a new and tender shoot, two or three inches 
long, push forth, than it is beset all over, round 
and round, with these innocent-louking insects, as 











close together as they can stand, each with its 
little snout (proboscis, if you like it better), stuck 
into the tender shoot, and all sucking away for 
dear life. The insects grow, but the shoot does 
not. Tobacco in some form—dust, tea or smoke—is 
sure death to these littlecreatures. Smoke is best, 
as it is most penetrating, or ‘* sarchin,’’ as the old- 
fashioned folks say. In the greenhouse this is the 
most readily applied form of tobacco, while in the 
window gurden the most difficult. Still, if one is 
really fond of plants, and smoking is a condition 
of success, ways and means will be found to apply 
it. If one can have the use of a closet, or the 
exclusive use of the bath-room for over night, 
smoking becomes easy. In smoking, we wish to 
burn tobaceo, and do not wish to burn the house. 
It will be well to make a shallow box or tray, say 
four feet square, with sides four or five inches 
high ; fill this with coal ashes, and it will make a 
hearth upon which a fire may be built with 
safety. A handful of pine kindlings is placed 
in the middle of this hearth; when fairly ablaze, 
a lot of damp tobaceo stems are laid upon this 
fire, and the operator should retire and close the 
door behind him. Of course, it is supposed that 
the plants have been removed from the window to 
the bath-room before this smoking is given. If 
the smoking is done towards night, and the plants 
are given a good syringing in the morning, but 
very little insect life will be found upon them. 
Sometimes it may be desirable to smoke a single 
plant, which is readily done. Select a clean flour 
barrel, which «is to be placed over the plant; pro- 
cure a pipe with a very large bow] and along stem ; 
place a smal! live coal in the bottom of the pipe- 
bow], and fill it with smoking tobacco of any kind. 
Place the bowl of the pipe under the edge of the 
barrel, and blow in at the stem. This will produce 
volumes of smoke. The plant may remain for 
some hours in the smoke, when it is to be drenched. 
PINES. 





A Matter for Thought.—Roads. 
ia ala 

How to get good roads may well be discussed by 
farmers’ clubs during the winter, and should be 
thought about by every farmer. How important 
this matter is, is shown by the following statement 
made by Mr. Rudolph Hering, President of the 
Enquirers’ Club, of Philadelphia: A load which 
one horse can draw on level iron rails will require, 
on smooth, level asphalt road, one and two-third 
horses; on bad Belgian pavement, three and one- 
eighth horses; on good cobble-stone road, seven 
horses ; on V&d cobble-stone road, thirteen horses; 
on ordinary earth road, twenty horses; on sand 
road, forty horses. 

Good roads not only save horseflesh, but vehi- 
cles. Take what are ordinarily called ‘“ good 
roads”’ and ‘‘ bad roads,’? and a vehicle used on 
the first orly will last twice as long, at least, as 
one used on the latter only. No one can doubt 
that country roads would be fifty per cent. better 
than they now are, if the labor and money put upon 
them were properly applied. How to have that 
work and money properly applied is the matter to 
be discussed now, that the best methods may be 
ready for adoption when the season for road-mak- 
ing comes. Whether or not the roazd-bed should 
be only surface-drained, or underdrained with tile, 
or by putting in a corduroy foundation; whether 
or not gravel or plank should be used; how best 
to use gravel, or plank, or tile—these are points to 
be decided before spring. The farmers’ club 
should also discuss specifically the repair of each 
highway in the neighborhood. This will lead, 
among other things, to an understanding whether 
or not it will be proper to shorten a highway by 
straightening it; whether a road that now goes 
around a hill should be carried over it by grading 
down the hill, or whether making a road longer by 
carrying it around a hill will be compensated for 
by the less grade; how to keep weeds from grow- 
ing in the highways, to seed the adjacent land, and 
many other points which, thus being settled, would 
greatly add to the improvement of the roads. 
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Handy Table for Caponizers, 


Take four pieces of two by three scantling, and 

a board three feet long and fourteen inches or more 
wide. In this board bore a hole two inches in 
diameter, as indicated in the illustration, where 
the back of the fowl will rest. This is intended for 
the loop which holds the wings to drop through, 
with a weight attached to it underneath. Then, near 
the edge, cut a slot one foot long and one inch 
and a half wide to hold the end of the “‘leg-holder.”’ 
fhis ‘‘leg-holder’’ is 
made of any piece of flat 
wood, two and a half 
feet long and _ three 
inches wide, with one 
end formed into a han- 
dle. It should be cov- 
ered with several wrap- 
pings of cloth where it 
pears on the legs, to pre- 
vent hurting the fowl. 
At the handle, and just 
clear of the table, half a 
brick ora similar weight 
is attached, with astring 
afoot long. The other 
end of the leg-holder is 
fastened to the table at 
the slot by tying a small 
piece of wood to the 
same, the connection to 
be made through the 
slot, with enough string 
to allow the holder to 
move back and forth in 
the slot, the piece of 
wood underneath hold- 
ing it in place wherever 
you may wish to stop 
it. This ‘‘leg-holder” 
is intended to hold the 
fowl’s legs in place 
when put under it. The 
board to the right of the 
round hole should be 
covered with a piece of 
thick canvas for the 
fowl to rest on. The 
legs for the table are 
made like saw-horses, of any desired iength. 
A wing-holder similar to the leg-holder is then 
made. One end of this is attached to the back side 
of the table, ten inches from thetop. This may be 
accomplished by nailing a cleat to the edge of the 
table, projecting down that length, and attaching 
the wing-holder to the end of it. A loop made of a 
soft woolen strip, a foot long, is then made, and 
the wing-holder run through it. The other end of 
the wing-holder comes out at the front of the table, 
and serves fora handle. A weight similar to that 
of the leg-holder is attached ten inches from the 
handle. A small rest or cleat is nailed to the front 
leg for the wing-holder to rest on, The remaining 





CAPONIZING TABLE. 


surface of the table is needed for the necessary 
instruments for performing the operation. 
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WarMING PouLtry Foop.—Experienced poul- 
try breeders appreciate the importance of warming 
the food given to the poultry during the cold 
weather, but many farmers as well as novices do 
not seem to, as they do not practice it. Our method 
is to warm all the food, whether mixed or cracked 
or fed whole. In feeding whole corn, warm it 
thoroughly in the oven, nearly parching it, and 
then let it cool off sufficiently to admit of the fowls 
eating it without discomfort. The cooked food 
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which is fed from time to time should be given 
warm, and, when necessary, warmed over from 
time to time. It is surprising what a difference 
warm food will make in the supply of eggs during 
the continuance of cold weather, and especially so 
if the fowls are well sheltered and properly cared 
for otherwise. There is even more in the care and 
food than there is in the mere breed, and if this 
fact were born in mind there would be less dissatis- 
faction with the results from the poultry in winter. 
It will take but a few minutes to do this warming 








Exercise Conducive to Health. 


ee . 

Farm animals must not be kept cooped up; 
they need exercise, and the weather must be 
severe indeed that will justify keeping the animals 
in their shelters all the day. Exercise is essential 
to a keen appetite and vigorous digestion. If the 
animal has no exercise it eats less and digests less 
of what it eats ; thus food is lost by indigestion, 
and full feeding, which is the most profitable, is 
impossible. Animals closely confined become dis- 
eased, though the dis- 
ease may not assume a 
virulent type. Pregnant 





animals need exercise 





as much as any. The 
greater part of the 











trouble at lambing time 











is occasioned by not al- 





lowing the ewes proper 








WHITE WYANDOTTE FOWLS. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the feed before each feeding time, and it is time 
well spent, and it repays manyfold for the trouble. 





White Wyandottes. 


We herewith present our readers with an illustra- 
tion of the White Wyandottes. They are of Ameri- 
can origin, and area ‘‘ sport’ from the well-known 
Wyandottes. They originated some seven or eight 
years ago, and now are added to the long list of 
varieties of poultry. While it requires compara- 
tively less time to “fix” the characteristics of 
poultry than of general live stock, and to perpetu- 
ate their peculiarities so they can merit the term 
of ‘‘breed,’? it cannot be done in a few years. 
This establishing new breeds is a pleasant: pastime 
for amateur breeders, and no doubt goes far 
towards maintaining the interest in thoroughbred 
poultry; but when it comes to the really desirable, 
economic and profitable points, there may be some 
objections raised. The typical White Wyandottes 
are of medium size, have clean, yellow legs, rose- 
colored combs, and mature rapidly. The most 
enthusiastic friends of this new breed even do not 
claim any special excellence for it not possessed by 
the standard breed of Wyandottes, except the 
white plumage, which appears to be its chief, if 
not its only, recommendation. Thus far we fail to 
see any decided improvement upon the breed from 
which they are an offshoot, and while they may be 
of some interest to amateur breeders, we would 
not advise one to discard the beautiful laced 
Wyandottes for these new-comers. Those who 
fancy solid colored breeds cannot fail to be well 
pleased with these new claimants for popular 
favor, for, while they are not ‘‘ better than the 
best,” they are worthy of attention and trial. 





exercise during the win- 
ter. Experienced shep- 
herds will understand 
this, and always provide 
an exercise ground for 
the ewes. A piece of 
old rowen is excellent ; 
and if the ewes are not 
disposed to exercise, 
scatter shelled corn over 
it to tempt them. The 
effects of close confine- 
ment just noted are but 
natural when we con- 
sider that lack of exer- 
cise weakens and re- 
duces the body, and that 
this weakness of the 
pregnant animal is com- 
municated to its off- 
spring. Ewes disown 
lambs mostly because 
they are uot vigorous 
and thrifty; and ewes 
confined during the win- 
ter cannot be vigorous 
and thrifty. The effect 
upon cows, sows and 
mares can hardly be less, 
though, perhaps, it is 
not so marked. Dut it is well known that if 
the pregnant mare is given no exercise her 
foalis sure to be weak, and may be malformed. 
The best winter exercise-ground for farm animals 
of any kind is a piece of thick woodland which 
will protect them somewhat from the wind. 





Box for Sitting Hen. 


—<>——_ 

S. P. Sarger, Herkimer Co., N. Y., furnishes us 
with a sketch and description of a nesting-box for 
poultry, which he has been using with good success. 
It may be made of two soap boxes, if other ma- 
terial is notat hand. The side of the top box 











SITTING BOX. 


strips of leather for hinges. To afford ventilation, 
either bore a few large holes on each side, near the 
top, or cut a small slit with a fine saw on each side 
near the top. The two boxes can readily be joined 
by pieces of leather, as shown in the illustration. 
The lower box should be nearly filled with earth 
and pressed down, so as to make a broad nest, 
which is to be covered with a little straw or hay. 
This box can be used either in-doors or out, 
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Propagating Hickory Nut Trees. 
ieee 


O. M. Fuller, Lehigh Co., Pa., writes us: “I have 
a hickory nut tree that bears an especially good 
nut. Have been trying for the last three or four 
years to find out how to raise young trees which 
would bear the same kind of nuts. It seems to me 
as though there were no one in the country that 
could give any reliable information about the rais- 
ing of them. If I plant a peach stone I am not 
certain that the tree growing from it will bear the 
same kind of peach as the tree from which it was 
taken. Now, if I undertake to raise a certain kind 
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HICKORY TREE WITH ROOT SPROUTS. 


of hickory nut, I want to be sure that my labor and 
time shall not be in vain. Isthere a book which 
gives all the information required ?”’ 

Our correspondent is right in regard to the un- 
certainty of ovtaining a variety equal to the parent 
tree from the nuts planted. Last vear a seedling 
of the noted Hale’s Paper Shell Hickory Nut. came 
into bearing for the first time, but the nuts were 
not more than one-half as large as the original, and 
altogether inferior. To propagate the hickory 
by grafting is extremely difficult and uncertain in 
our Northern States, but itis said that it can be 
done quite successfully in the South. A few trees 
of the Hale’s Paper Shell Hickory have been propa- 
gated by grafting on stocks ina greenhouse, but 
even under these favorable conditions, not more 
than one in ten have been made to grow. 

We have no book from which the information 
desired can be obtained, but a work is now in prep- 
aration by Mr. A §8. Fuller, on the “Propagation 
of Plants, ete.,’’ which will supply it. In reference 
to this very subject of propagation of the hickory, 
Mr..Fuller shows how the amateur may proceed to 
increase the number of trees of choice varieties of 
this nut without resorting to the uncertain modes 
of propagation like budding and grafting. It is 
well known that hickory roots, large or small, 
when exposed to the light and air, will soon pro- 
duce buds and sprouts on the exposed surface. 
This tendency of hickory roots to produce sprouts 
from adventitious buds may be taken advantage of 
in the propagation of valuable natural varieties. 
The lateral surface roots, at some distance from 
the main stem—five, ten, or twenty, according to 
the age and size of the tree—should be exposed to 
the light and air early in spring by removing the 
soil above them for a space of two feet or 
more, and left in this exposed condition the entire 
summer. Sometimes no sprouts will appear the 
first season, and the exposure will need to be con- 
tinued during the succeeding one, or until they do 
appear. Then the main root on which the sprouts 
have grown may be severed on the side nearest the 
stem of the tree, and then carefully lifted and 
followed outward until enough fibers or small roots 
are secured to ensure the life of the young 
tree when transplanted. Better formed plants may 
be secured by allowing the sprouts to remain for a 





year whens they ieee grown, allan severing the 
root; and if fine, rich soil is thrown in around the 
base of these sprouts, new fibers will usually ap- 
pear during the season, and when the plants are re- 
moved less of the old or main root will be needed 
to ensure growth after transplanting. In our illus- 
tration a hickory tree is shown with a number 
of forced sprouts from the roots in position. 
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Protecting Young Pose from Rabbits. 
oS 

Not the least of the enemies of our young or- 
chard trees is the rabbit, and we fear he will be such 
as long as our Osage Orange hedges remain. The 
rabbit will not injure the trees in summer, when 
he has an abundance of succulent food; but in 
winter the tender bark is to hima dainty that he 
will partake of if it is not made distasteful to him 
or he is not frightened away. To frighten him 
from the trees is not easy. We have tried effectually 
the plan of tying white cloths around the tree, 
and found to our sorrow that the rabbit svon 
ceased to fear them. Making the snow into a 
solid mound about the tree will keep away mice 
but not rabbits, though it is often said it would. 
The rabbits will mount the mound ani nibble 
away. Besides, we don’t have snow half the time 
doring the winter. The best way is to make the 
bark distasteful to the rabbit. He likes neither 
blood, nor grease, nor the odor of flesh. Hence, 
when you butcher, take the waste parts of the ani- 
mals, and with these parts rub the trunks as far up 
as the rabbits can reach. ‘The rabbits never nibble 
a tree so treated, while the grease or blood remains. 

If the rabbits ‘‘ bark ”’ a tree, cover the exposed 
surface with grafting wax as soon as discovered, 
or spread cow dung on a eloth and bind it over 
the wound. The latter excludes the air and mois- 
ture as well, we think, as the former; but is not so 
good, because when it becomes dry it and the 
cloth are apt to attract and harbor insects or larve. 
If considerable bark has been removed, the tree 
will die unless the wound is covered; and it is 
certainly worth while to save the tree. If the tree 
is well manured, making it more vigorous, the 
chances for its coming out all right are bettered. 
But, cf course, prevention is better than cure. 








Saw-Horse for Long Sticks. 


A convenient saw-horse for long sticks is shown 
in our illustration. It consists of an ordinary saw- 


| horse having a block nailed across its legs on one 
| side, forming a rest for the end of the long stick, 





which at the other end is fastened into half of a 
saw-horse (a). The .piece to be sawed is laid on 
the three rests thus formed, the end to be sawed 
being placed ata. As each length is cut off, a is 
shoved toward 6 the proper distance. It will be 








SAW-HORSE FOR LONG STICKS. 


seen that this saw-horse can be lengthened out or 

shortened up, to suit the length of the stick. 
CONDIMENTAL Foops.—The use of * Condition 

Powders’’ and other condimental foods for all 


| kinds of live stock, as well as for poultry, bas in- 


creased wonderfully within the last few years, until 
the reported gross sales are enormous. There is 
no doubt but these foods are beneficial under cer- 
tain circumstances or conditions, and when used 
with judgment ; but it is also true that far more is 
fed than is either desirable or healthful, the mistake 
being made by farmers and feeders that these con- 
dimental foods are to be used in the place of food 
and regularly, instead of being merely fed as an 
occasional tonic. Constantly giving medicine to do- 
mestic animals or human beings, when the necessity 
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for Ohne 80 NO oe tonper exists, whether in the form of 
condimental foods or not, is sure to cause injury. 
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A New edie Jessie. 


Our illustration esate a selected specimen 
of the new strawberry, Jessie,uow being introduced, 
and which has received high commendation from 
prominent fruit experts. It was raised in 1880 by 
Mr. F. W. Loudon, of Wisconsin ; it is a seedling: 
of the Sharpless, and partakes of all the most desir- 
able qualities of its parent. The originator de- 
scribes the plant as ‘‘a stout, luxuriant grower, 
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THE JESSIE STRAWBERRY. 


with light-green, large and clean foliage, which has: 
never shown signs of rust; the berry very large, 
continuing of good size to the last picking ; it is of 
beautiful red color, fine quality, good form, colors 
even with no white tips, and is firm enough for 
shipping great distances.”” From all that we can 
learn about this new variety, it seems to be well 
worthy of trial. 


a en 


Preparing Summer Supply of Wood. 


All work which can as well be done now as some 
months hence, should be done before the rush of 
spring work. Preparing the summer supply of 
stove-wood can better be done now, than in the 
spring orsummer. The pieces can be sledded up 
now, which is easier and speedier than hauling 
themina wagon. The temperature is more favor- 
able to chopping, which is a job for cold weather 
and not for hot weather. And now green wood 
ean be cut, and will be seasoned when wanted ; 
whereas, if the supply is prepared only as needed, 
dry, hard wood must be cut, or else the housewife be 
subjected to the vexations of burning green wood. 
The smaller branches are best prepared for the 
stove by using the ax exclusively ; but the butts 
and the larger branches are best worked up by 
sawing them into stove-wood lengths with a cross- 
cut saw, and then splitting them with the ax, 
Stove-wood can be made very rapidly in this way. 
Light, soft wood, thoroughly seasoned, is the best 
summer stove-wood. It makes a quick, hot fire, 
and dies down quickly without coals, allowing the 
room to cool rapidly after the meal is prepared, 
Save the dense, hard wood for winter. White elm 
and cotton-wood are the best of all for summer 
stove-wood, and are scarcely fit for anything else. 
The blocks of hickory (usually), oak, etc., are best 
split through the heart; but cotton-wood and 
white elm must Le “ sJabbed off,’? working toward 
the heart. 
proper length. To do so is as easy as to have half 
the sticks too Jong, and the other half too short, 
and will save the housewife much vexation. 
the wood is prepared, put it under shelter. Onlya 
rich man canafford to be without a wood-house. 
Those with ready money can build something taste- 


ful, but a structure that will answer every purpose: 


can be built at a cost not exceeding fiftecn dollars. 


Be careful to cut the wood of the 
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Tree Planting on the Plains. 
PROF. CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 
—— 

In no portion of the country is tree planting 
more generally practised than in those States 
which lie between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains. The prairie settlers found but 
little timber, and that confined to the 
borders of the streams. Iowa had orig- 
inally only about ten per cent. of its 
surface covered with a natural growth 
of forest trees, while in Nebraska and 
Kansas the amounts were still less. 
Upon the plains, proper, which reach 
nearly to the Missouri River, there was 
practically no natural timber. It is true 
that streams were fringed here and there 
with trees, but aside from these, the face 
of the country was originally an im- 
mense grassy plain. When the settlers 
came to these plains they began to plant 
trees, first apparently for protection 
against the strong winds, and afterwards 
for fuel and other purposes. In most 
cases the Western Cottonwood (Populus 
angulata), was the favorite for shelter 
belts, while Willows are to be seen in 
many places. Although much has been 
said by writers on forestry against the 
Cottonwood, yet I regard it as one of 
the best -of the pioneer trees. -As has 
been shown by experience, it will thrive 
upon the open piain, when many a bet- 
ter tree would make but little growth, 
or die outright. Its quick growth ena- 
bles the settler to supply himself ina 
short time with fuel, not the best by any 
means, but still a fuel worth the having. 

But the day of the Cottonwood -is- 
short. It is like the human pioneer; its 
work is soon done, and then it must 
give place to a better growth. After 
the Cottonwood has shaded the ground, and kept 
the winds from sweeping the surface, the Maple, 
the Walnut, the Catalpa and the Ash find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a foothold. Often, indeed, the 
Silver Maple (Acer dasycarpum), and the Box Elder 
(Negundo aceroides), are planted successfully almost 
as soon as the Cottonwood, and serve, like it, to 
furnish fuel, and to prepare the soil for other trees. 
Eventually, the Walnut, Elm, Ash and Catalpa 
are the species to be most abundantly planted for 
fuel and for timber. The Hard Maple (Acer saccha- 
rinum), must wait until the soil and the air have 





Fig, 2.—BRANCH OF NUT PINE. 


been much modified before it can be successfully 
planted. So, too, with Oaks, the Chestnut and 
the Beech. Of evergreens, the Scotch and the 
Austrian Pines may be made to grow with little 
difficulty, after the pioneer trees have accom- 
plished their ameliorating work. 

As one passes up the plains towards the Rocky 








Mountains, he notices that the few trees along the 
streams are mostly of the species mentioned 
above. Thus the Cottonwood and Box Elder ex- 
tend to the mountains; the Silver Maple and the 
Green Ash are found for fully half the distance 
from the Missouri River across the plains, while 
the Elms, white and red, extend nearly as far. 
The settler will not go far wrong if he plants, in 





Fig. 1.—THE PINON, OR NUT PINE. 


the first place, the species naturally growing along 
the streams. Let him bring cuttings or seeds from 
the water courses nearest to him, and thus get his 


‘stock of pioneer trees, and afterwards let him 


bring in from farther eastward the seeds of such 
as have a more enduring value. 





The Pinon, or Nut Pine. 


sl Sa 

The Pifion Pine, Pinus edulis, of Englemann, is 
found from Pike’s Peak, Colorado, through New 
Mexico, and south to the mountains of Western 
Texas. We met with it growing quite plentifully 
in what is now Arizona. It is found in dry locali- 
ties, and is usually a slender, straggling tree, from 
twenty to thirty feet in height. It appears to attain 
its greatest size in Colorado, where it reaches an 
elevation, on the mountains, of 9,000 feet. When 
Sir J. D. Hooker, Director of Kew Gardens, was in 
this country a few years ago, in his journey across 
the continent, he met with, in Colorado, a speci- 
men of unusual size, the aspect of which was so 
unlike that of a pine tree that his facilé pencil se- 
cured a sketch of the tree, a copy of which is given 
in figure 1. This Pine is often described as resem- 
bling an apple tree, and from a distance no one 
would suppose it to be a Pine. 

The leaves of this species, from an inch anda 
half to two inches long, are usually two in a sheath, 
very rarely three; they are- usually. eurved or con- 
torted, and of a dull, light-green color, ‘Figure 2 
shows a twig and represents the leaves, and is ter- 
minated by a cone, all of the natural.size. The 
wood of the tree is light and soft, and though 
brittle is very durable, even in contact with the 
soil. It is considerably used for fencing and for 
fuel, especially for making charcoal, aud is some- 
times made into lumber. The chief value of the 
tree resides in its seeds. The cones, two to three 
inches long, have a few large scales, each of which 
bears two nuts or seeds, half an inch or more in 
length, with very brittle, thin shells, which inclose 
a sweet and pleasantly flavored kernel. The cones 
are whipped from the trees and spread in the sun 








to dry. The scales of the cones soon open and lib- 
erate the seeds, leaving the cone singularly dis- 
torted, as in figure 3; one of the liberated seeds is 
given in figure 4, but somewhat under the natural 
size. The nuts are oily and very nutritious, and 
form an important article of food with the Indian 
tribes of the country where the tree abounds. 
The Mexicans and New Mexicans regard itasa 
luxury. The peanut is essential to the 
circus-visiting Yankee, and the Pifiiones 
(pin-yo-nees), as the nuts are called, re- 
place it with the pleasure-loving Mex- 
icans and New Mexicans. At certain 
times of the year there are held, at the 
principal towns of that country, fiestas, 
or semi-religious feasts, which last for 
several days. These gala times bring 
people from places hundreds of miles 
distant. Those who live where this pine 
abounds, load several. bushels of the 
nuts, with the family, into the ox-cart, 
built without a particle of iron in its 
composition, and drawn by two or four 
oxen hitched to a heavy bar arross the 
horns, and start for a long journey, 
camping by the roadside whenever night 
overtakes them. The Pinones, being held 
in high esteem all over the country, 
serve these travelers as a sort of small 
change with which to meet their ex- 
penses on the road, and at the fiesta, 
which is usually a sort of fair, they meet 
with a ready sale and afford means to 
‘purchase fancy and other articles to 
take home. The nuts, abounding in oil, 
readily become rancid ; to prevent this 
they are slightly roasted, which improves. 
their flavor to about the same degree 
that roasting improves the peanut. We 
have not known them to be expressed 
for their oil, but they would, no doubt, 
be valuable for this purpose. The tree, 
though not very desirable for ornament, 
is an interesting one. It has proved hardy near 
Philadelphia and some other Eastern localities. 
At our own place, near New York City, it has flour- 
ished fairly for several years, though it is of rather 
slow growth. On account of the edible quality of 
its seeds, the tree was named, by Doctor Engel- 
mann, Pinus edulis, from specimens first collected 
by Doctor Wislizenus, in his expedition to New 
Mexico. It has been brought home by all subse- 
quent collectors in that region. 





CoLps aND Roup.—Roup is a contagious disease, 
and is always accompanied with a characteristic 





Fig. 3.—OPEN CONE. 


foul odor. While all colds come under the head 
of roup, yet in some forms it is not contagious. A 
great many yards contain roupy fowls without the 
owners being aware of the fact. Some cases of 
roup are very mnild, being only what 
may be termed cold in the head, the 
fowls sneezing to clear the nostrils. 
Sore throat is another form, and so is 
swelled head and eyes. Even when the 
birds have good appetites, and appear 
healthy otherwise, they may be suffering from roup. 
Go into the hen-house at night, after the birds are 
on the roost, and carefully listen to their breath- 
ing. Should a hoarse breathing, similar to croup 
be heard, remove the bird at once toa dry, warm 
place, and apply twice a day ten drops of kero- 
sene down its throat, and two drops in each nostril. 





. Fig. 4. 
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A Home-Made Root-Cutter. 
ae 
A sketch of a serviceable root-cutter, that may 
be made by any one handy with tools, is sent us 
by Wm. T. Butler, Wayne Co., Pa. At A, in figure 
1, is seen the hopper, which is made without a bot- 
tom. The slide, figure 2, contains a two-edged 
knife, and runs in the grooves, G G, in the top of 
the frame close to the bottom of the hopper. Near 





Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE ROOT-CUTTER. 

the bottom of the franie is a roller, 2, into which 
is fitted the handle, H. This is connected with the 
slide by the rod, #. The knife should be about 
four inches wide and one-quarter inch thick, be 
placed diigonally in the slide, leaving half an inch 
space between it and the bottom of the slide. 
When using the apparatus all that is necessary is 
to move the handle to and from the hopper. It 
works easily and quickly, is durable, and with fair 
usage is not likely to get out of order. 





Carbolic Acid in the Treatment of Skin 
Diseases. 
DR. E. ENDEMANN, SANITARY CHEMIST, NEW YORE CITY. 
—<>>_—_ 

Carbolic soaps of light color are the best special 
preparations generally sold as sheep dips. Liquid 
sheep dips, when mixed with water, do not pro- 
duce a complete solution, but one of milky ap- 
pearance. This is caused by the presence of use- 
less compounds which adhere to the wool and are 
the cause of injury to the staple. 

A sheep dip, to give satisfaction, and to be not 
injurious to wool, should dissolve in sufficient 
water to a clear solution, or one almost so. The 
liquid sheep dips mix with water instantaneously, 
the solid soaps quite easily, while the substance 
upon which all rely, the 
earbolic acid, requires 
some manipulation for its 
solution. Yet carbolic acid, 
pure and simple, is the 
surest and safest remedy 
which can be applied, pro- 
vided that proper care is 
taken to bring it completely 
into solution. The follow- 
ing is the manipulation: 
Take for 200 yvallons of 
water one gallon of cuar- 
bolic acid No. 5, and work 
this mixture thoroughly 
from above by up and 
downward motion with a 
square piece of board, to 
the center of which a han- 
dle is attached. This work- 
ing is continued until all 
the carbolic acid, which at 

first appears as drops of oil on the water, has dis- 
appeared and is dissolved. 

Carbolie acid is obtained from coal tar, in mix- 
ture with substances nearly related to it in its 
properties as disinfectants, which, however, at 
ordinary temperature, are not solid, but liquid. 
- On allowing the already extracted carbolic acid to 
etand for some time, it becomes partly solid, and if 
the liquid portion is removed, we obtain solid 




















Fig. 2. 
ROOT-CUTTER SLIDE. 








earbolic acid, and a liquid which on cooling will 
give more crystals. Carbolic acid No.5 is the 
liquid residue, which fails by cooling to give any 
more crystals of carbolic acid. It yet contains 
some carbolic acid, but is mainly cresylic acid, a 
substance of greater disinfecting properties than 
carbolic acid. The color of this acid is from a very 
light brown or yellow to the color of sherry wine, 
and sometimes two or three shades darker still. 
It possesses the characteristic odor of carbolic acid, 
and must be completely soluble in water. To 
prove this latter, mix some of the acid with fifty 
times its volume of water, and shake for a few 
minutes. If thereby a milky solution is obtained, 
the acid is not fit for use; if the solution is clear, 
or almost so, the acid is of good quality. 

For Screw-worm, use a good solid carbolic soap, 
and press this into the wound left after the extrac- 
tion of the parasite. 

Eczema may be treated by the carbolic acid pre- 
parations just mentioned, but most veterinary 
practitioners rely more on salicylic acid prepara- 
tions. Ordinary eczema (Lupus vulgaris) and ring- 
worm are treated with asalve consisting of fifteen 
grains of salicylic acid to one ounce of vaseline, 
increasing the strength gradually to 14 drachm of 
salicylic acid to one ounce of vaseline. Sores pro- 
duced by pressure and retention of perspiration, 
as, for instance, under the saddle or harness, etc., 
are best treated by a preparation of mutton tallow 
containing two per cent. of salicylic acid. 


A Log Corn Crib. 
—=>—_ 
Where lumber is not easily obtained, or where 
money cannot be as readily commanded as labor, a 





























very substantial crib can be made of logs. Medium- 
sized logs, and as uniform in size as possible, should 
be selected. A little extra care bestowed on it will 
add greatly to the neatness of the structure. We 
would suggest having the crib elevated on stout 
posts, about three or four feet from the ground, 
capping each one with an inverted tin pan, to pre- 
vent rats and mice from entering, before putting 
up the crib. It will be found a little more trouble- 
some to thus elevate it than to start the crib 
from the ground, but it will pay. 





Feeding Wheat Bran. 
—>—_ 

The foods commonly fed to animals are defi- 
cient in albuminoids, or muscle-forming matter. 
The nutritive ratio of rye (grain ground into meal), 
is 1:7.0; of barley, 1:7.9; of corn, 1:8.6; of 
timothy, 1:8.1; and cf millet, 1:5.4. The albumi- 
noid ratio of milk is 1:3.4, hence a food to pro- 
duce milk should have very nearly that albumi- 
noid ratio; and it is plain that the articles above 
named have not the proportion of the albumi- 
noids that they should have for feeding to milch 
animals. Wheat, oat and rye straw are yet more 
deficient in the albuminoids. A ration for grow- 
ing or work animals should have an albuminoid 
ratio of about 1:5.0. Hence the grains, hays 
and straws named do not furnish growing or work 
animaJs the proper amount of muscle-forming 
matter. Some other food, having more of the 
albuminoids, must be fed with them. Wheat 
bran is such an one. The albuminoid ratio of 





wheat bran is 1:3.9. It has about the proportion 
of the albuminoids needed for milk; and as it 
has more of the muscle-forming elements than 
are required by growing or work animals, it is the 
food to feed with corn, rye, barley, timothy, mil- 
let and straw. Corn meal and hay will keep calves 
and colts fat ; but the animals will not grow rapidly 
unless fed oats, wheat bran, or oil-cake in addi- 





Fig. 1.—GRINDSTONE FRAME. 


tion. By many, wheat bran is preferred to oil-cake 
for young animals, because it is not so concen- 
trated, and does not tax the digestive organs s0 
severely. Calves grow very rapidly when fed corn 
meal, oats, wheat bran and clover hay, because 
such feed furnishes them what muscle-forming 
matter they need. If wheat bran is kept in the 
slop-barrel, the pigs will grow faster. A good 
slop for pigs is made by pouring hot water over 
wheat bran, and feeding it while yet warm. Sir 
John B. Lawes states that the manure made by 
sheep from bran is worth more than the bran orig- 
inally costs. Mature sheep do unusually well 
when fed bran, and young sheep make a yet greater 
gain from it. Young animals can masticate bran 
before they can grain or hay; and at this early 
period of life it furnishes them carbohydrates and 
albuminoids in the proportion needed. Bran is as 
cheap a stock food as most farmers can use. There 
are several distinct grades of bran offered in the 
market, varying considerably in quality and price. 
The coarsest, known as ‘common bran,’”’ weighs 
twenty pounds per bushel, ‘ship-stuff’’ weighs 
thirty pounds, ‘‘ middlings”’ weigh forty pounds, 
and the finest, called “sharps,” fifty pounds. 
Under ‘ mill-feed’’ is understood all the various 
grades of bran of country mills mixed together. 





A Serviceable Grindstone Frame. 
i 
W. R. Benjamin, McLean County, IIl., sends us 
a sketch and description of a novel frame for a 
grindstone. The frame proper consists of the iron 
part or bearing of a reaper reel. The arms to 
which the reel sticks were fastened are all broken 
off but one. To this one the crank is bolted, as 
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Fig, 2.—CcROSS-SECTION. Fig. 3.—CENTER BLOCK. 


seen in figure 1. Four holes are drilled through the 
rim of the reel-wheel, to which is bolted a hard 
wood board one inch thick, and having a square 
hole half way through, in which the center block 
fits. A bolt passes through a board block to a 
strip of iron, which may be bent to form a crank 
for foot power. <A cross-section of the stone as 
hung is shown at figure 2; the center block and 
board to which it is fastened are seen at figure 3. 
This frame should be bolted to a post or tree. 
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Cheshire Swine. 


> 

Like the Poland China, Chester White and Jersey 
Red, the Cheshire isan American breed. It origin- 
ated in Jefferson Co., N. Y., and, fora time, was 
known as Jefferson County hogs. They were first 
exhibited at the N. Y. State Fair in 1859, when their 
good qualities attracted much attention. In 1870 
they were shown at the St. Louis Fair, where they 
won the Pork Packers’ prize of $500. Since then the 
breed has been still more improved. The standard 





although it will not begin to gain rapidly for some 
time. But if it has recovered from specific swine 
plague, the answer is not so easy. In fact, very 
few hogs recover from swine plague proper, and 
our experience and observation lead us to believe 
that a majority of such animals should be killed. 
The morbid process has involved the orgaus of 
digestion, assimilation and respiration to such an 
extent that the future gain of the animal is prob- 
lematical. The decision of the question will rest 
on the appearance and the previous value of the 
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dressed weight of a Cheshire now is 500 to 600 
pounds when grown and well fattened. In gen- 
eral appearance and quality of flesh Cheshires 
resemble the Large Berkshires, but are white in- 
stead of black. The best breeders aim to breed 
medium-sized hogs, as such answer every require- 
ment ; they can be made into early pork or may be 
kept for large growth, just as the breeder desires. 
The small breeds have but little lean meat, and 
though easy keepers, when well fattened they are 
soft and lardy, while, on the other hand, the great 
1,000-pound hogs take too long to get their growth 
to be profitable. The great merit of the Cheshires 
is, that they combine the two desirable qualities, 
size and early maturity. Good Cheshire pigs, well 
eared for, ought to average 300 pounds at nine 
months. They have a large amount of lean 
meat of fine grain, and their fat meat is firm 
and solid ; they are prolific, good mothers and quite 
tame. Our illustrations,.drawn from typical speci- 
mens bred by Mr. E. W. Davis, Oneida, N. Y., 
show the long, thick body, small bones, and the 
well-shaped general proportions of the breed. 
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Swine Recovered from Cholera. 
oe 

Several questions of interest to swine breeders 
arise relating to animals that have recovered from 
“hog cholera.” The first is, whether or not they 
will again be subject to the disease. The testimony 
of swine raisers on this point is so conflicting as to 
be valueless in deciding this question. We think 
this conflict of testimony arises from including sev- 
eral diseases under the head of hog cholera. Rea- 
soning from the nature of the disease, we would 
say that hogs once attacked with swine plague 
would very rarely be subject to it again, as it is of 
the nature of those diseases among human beings 
Which very rarely attack a person the second time. 
However, persons are sometimes attacked by small 
pox, measles, ete., the second time. But because a 
hog has had lung fever, or malarial fever, or con- 
stipation, or worms, or catarrhal pneumonia once, 
is no reason why it should not have the same dis- 
ease the second time. In fact, having some of 
these diseases once makes the animal all the more 
liable to a second attack. 

The second question is, whether itis profitable to 
keep the animals. Here again the testimony is 
conflicting, and undoubtedly from the same cause. 
An animal recovering from worms, constipation, 
fever, etc., will usually make a profitable growth 
thereafter. Though it has had lung fever or pneu- 
monia, it will be better to keep it than to kill it, 





animal. In some cases the attack is lighter than in 
others. 

The third question is, should the recovered ani- 
mals be used for breeding purposes. Again the 
testimony of breeders is conflicting. Some assert 
that they have never had thriftier pigs than those 
from recovered animals; others are equally posi- 
tive that the offspring of recovered animals are 
predisposed to disease. We think the matter de- 
pends upon the character of the disease called 
cholera, the severity of its attack, and the time 
which elapses from the attack to breeding. We 


| can see no reason why a sow or boar recovered 


from constipation should not be used for breeding. 
If the disease has been lung fever or pneumonia, 
we doubt if the animal should ever be used for 
breeding, if the attack has been very severe. In 
the case of these diseases, the organs involved are 
slow to assume their normal vigor and health. The 
otfspring might not be tainted, but there would be 
a probability of it. Ifthe attack were only slight, 
we think breeding after a reasonable time for re- 
covery had elapsed, would not be injudicious. In 
the case of specific swine plague, we would not use 
the animal again, unless the attack had been very 
light. 
this disease, but would anticipate general weak- 
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Sheep Raising in Montana. 


STEPHEN POWERS. 
—~<-_— 

This vast Territory of Montana has a climate 
which, though at times very severe on the ele- 
vated range, is generally favorable for sheep, being 
softened by the friendly *‘ chinook’? blowing over 
from the Japanese Kuro Sio, or warm stream. 
There is a great extent of good average grazing, 
consisting principally of the Bunch grasses, of 
which the most highly esteemed kinds are the 


| the Bouteloua oligostachya and the B. hirsuta, the 
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Buffalo grass (Buchivé dactyloides), Red-top, Wild 
Rye, Blue-joiut, and Wild Oats. Greasewood and 
White Sage are hardly known north and west of 
Judith Valley. The grasses do not grow—with the 
exception of those on moist or wet lands- more 
than about four months of the year. A peculiar 
feature of the Bunch yrass of Montana is that while 
it is apparently cured early in the season, from the 
latter part of July to the middle of August, when 
the range presents the brownish-gray appearance 


| of dead grass, a close inspection shows about three 


or four inches of green and growing grass near the 
ground, which possesses surprising strength and 
nourishing qualities, while the top portion, having 
cured early and during the dry season, retains all 
its original strength. The grass remains in this 
condition until the frosts and snows of December 
appear. 

It is only ten years since the first sheep were 
brought into Montana, and last year the wool clip 
was over three million pounds. The climate gives 
the finest fiber to the wool, and the sheep seem 
hardy and healthy. Last year the deaths were 
only two per cent. in the flocks. 

Medium, rather than very fine-wooled sheep, 
are considered most profitable. The wool is re- 
markably free from burs and dirt; and the sheep 
are very healthy, though the scab is prevalent ana 
requires the same vigorous treatment for its eradi- 
cation as elsewhere. Some hay and shelter are 
provided for winter. Fresh pasture is reserved for 
ewes in the lambing season, which comes the last 
of April and in May. Shearing is done without 


/ previous washing, and dipping follows shearing. 


The sheep of Mortana, being largely of Cali- 
fornia origin, are generally good ; they will aver- 
age above one-half Merino in grade ; are valued at 


' about three dollars a head as wool-producers; 


i and five 
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wethers, three dollars and twenty-five cents. At 
maturity the mutton sheep weighs one hundred 
pounds, live weight; fifty-two pounds, 
dressed. 

In order to make a success of the sheep business 
here, sheepmen have found that they must put up 
from twenty-five to forty tons of hay for every 
thousand head, besides building sheds in which 
the animals may seek shelter during excessive 
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ness in the offspring, and specific weakness in those 
organs which the disease had involved in the par- 
ent. No matter what the disease, the animals 
should not be used until they have recovered their 
thrift, for, if weakened by disease when bred, 
their offspring will hardly be vigorous and thrifty. 


cold. The hay can be put up at from two dollars 
to two dollars and a half per ton, and is an abso- 
lute necessity to successful sheep husbandry here. 

The average clip in this Territory is about six 
and one-half pounds per sheep, though isolated in- 
stances are reported of clips of twenty-five pounds. 











Country Life in Winter—Northern vs. 
Southern. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, D. D. 





SS 
I do not write to disparage the ‘‘ sunny South.” 
Have I not fied from the harshness of February, 
and the treachery, inconstancy and ferocity of 
March, to the October-like breezes of Aiken, the 
quiet warmth of Savannah, the summer in winter 
of New Orleans, the delicious lassitude of Florida, 
the balmy winds of Galveston, and the stimulating 
breath of San Antonio, in almost as many winters 
as I have named cities? Huve I not found even 
the mountains of Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia as pleasant in summer as the far-famed 
White Mountains, the Green or the Adirondacks ? 
And have I not felt the peculiar charm of a sudden 
transition from the ice-locked harbors of the North 
and its snow-covered landscape, to the corn a foot 
nigh in February, the peas, beets, early vegetables, 
ripe strawberries in market, the children playing 
bareheaded in the streets, the roses blooming in 
the open air, the thermometer indicating eighty- 
seven in the shade, the heat of the sun modified by 
thunder storms every evening? And have I not, 
five weeks later, arrived in a Northern State and 
failed to see an indication of spring, the ground 
being covered with four or five inches of newly 
fallen snow, and the air filled with snow and sleet, 
and rain that seemed to be colder than either? Let 
the reader, then, disabuse himself of any suspicion 
that my purpose is to underestimate ur speak slight- 
ingly of a region whose sun and air and pines— 
“those trees of healing”—have more than once 
given a new lease of life to those I loved, and stood 
between myself and hazards real and alarming. But 
leaving invalids out of the question, 1 propose a 
comparison, more or less inclusive, involving three 
members: Country life in the North in winter 
compared with city life in the same season and 
region ; and then country life in the North com- 
pared with country life in the South. 

It is not of the farmer alone that I write, but of 
those who live in villages and in the suburbs of 
towns and cities, as distinguished from the dwell- 
ers in cities. Tv begin with, business occupies the 
inhabitant of the city except during a brief period 
between the fall and spring trade. Social life also 
is active; churches, lectures, concerts and places 
of amusement are usually accessible, and because 
there is little open air life every in-door attraction, 
public and private, of a social nature is promoted. 
This is all fine, but the horrors of storms in the 
city must not be overlooked ; the streets filled with 
snow, the struggling street car and truck horses, 
the spectacle every few rods of horses falling, and 
then the chilly air, the result frequently of salt and 
snow mingled, and the worse than arctic condition 
when the snow is melting on one side of the street 
and frozen on the other, the sunlessness of one 
side of nearly every street—if bright for a little 
while in the morning, then dark and cold in the 
afternoon—and in many streets, owing to the height 
of the buildings, devoid of sun at all times ; from 
the same cause the wind seeming to blow from all 
quarters. 

I have been in the coldest parts of Maine and 
New Hampshire and in Northern Michigan in the 
depth of winter, and have seen men and women 
and children exposed to a very low temperature; 
but the real type of a shivering wretch, with head 
drawn down into his coat collar, face pale, teeth 
chattering, I must draw from respectable gentle- 
men whom I have seen turning the corner out of a 
street running east and west into one running north 
and south, when the wind, laden with fine needles 
of ice, was rushing as through a groove at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. A blizzard is undoubtedly 
worse, but nothing else is. 

In the country one has the wind from one quar- 
ter ; if it is a northwester, a northwester it is ; and 
if it be a northeaster, a northeaster it is, and the 
- citizen can adjust himself to it. He can walk with 
it if it suits his convenience, or if competent he 
ean propel against it even if he has to tack. If, 
however, he remains indoors he has what to every 
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healthy mind and body is a stimulant of the high- 
est order, the view of the storm. An old sea cap- 
tain used to say that nothing pleased him better 
than to sit on the shore in a protected place and 
see ships struggling against the wind and waves, 
remembering how he used to do, and thanking 
God he didn’t have to do it any more. I know of 
nothing pleasanter for one who does not have to 
go out in a fierce storm, than to throw open the 
blinds and raise the curtains and see the trees bend, 
hear the storm rave and watch the snow drift. 

As for a thaw in the country, 1am not able to 
see anything specially beautiful in it, but it has this 
superiority over a thaw in the city—it is a general 
thaw that occurs all at once and the water has a 
chance to get away. But it is not all storm in the 
country; long observation in New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and New York has convinced me that 
the interval between storms in the winter will 
average a little more than five days, and between 
serious storms twice that long; and many of these 
days are absolute perfection, the air is clear and 
crisp, the snow packed, making a good pavement 
for the pedestrian and a splendid bottom for coast- 
ing and sleighing. There is plenty of oxygen in 
the air, and plenty of that mystic thing called 
ozone; and the jingling sleigh bells and the boys 
and girls with their sleds and bobs, and now the 
toboggan which fashion has brougbt to us from 
Canada, put life into any frame that is not almost 
ready for the winding sheet. This is the sort of 
winter of which Shakespeare speaks when he Says: 

‘* Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


Lectures, concerts, social entertainments and 
church services are enjoyed in the country because 
they are often interrupted by stormy weather; 
whereas in the city they are so greatly overdone 
as to interfere with the pleasure derived from 
them, a surfeit resulting which makes Lent a relief 
without which ennui would pall the spirit and ex- 
posure impair the health of the body. 

When persons do get out in Northern winters in 
the country, they enjoy the privilege very much, 
and a hundred little adventures during the season, 
directly or indirectly traceable to the weather and 
its changes, add more to the pleasure and instruc- 
tiveness of conversation than satirists in prose and 
poetry are willing to allow. But the home life of 
the country is after all its greatest charm. The 
long winter evenings give such opportunities for 
reading, conversation, and countless exchanges of 
thought and feeling. Experience of this doubtless 
suggested to William Cowper his elevation of win- 
ter to regal dignity : 


**O Winter! ruler of th’ inverted year, 
* * * * * 
I crown thee king of intimate delights ; 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted ev’ning, know.” 


Thousands of families through the North, all, 
indeed, that are happy in each other’s society and 
do not need the glare of publicity with its artificial 
excitement, know these words to be but simple 
and beautiful truth. 

Perhaps some reader hears the snow beating 
against the window and the wind shrieking in the 
chimney and says, ‘‘Come gentle Spring,” or 
‘* Etherial Mildness, come!’ or more prosaically, 
‘No winter for me!” If he were such a poet as 
Shelley, he might say : 


“ As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 
So white Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the dead-cold Year to-day ; 
Solemn hours! wail aloud 
For your mother in her shroud. 


January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier ; 

March with grief doth how] and rave, 
And April weeps—but Oh, ye Hours! 
Follow with May's fairest flowers.” 


But the special charm of spring is seen in its 
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contrast with winter. Addison says that nature is 
never so Deautiful ‘‘as in the opening of the 
spring, when groves, fields and meadows are all 
new and fresh with their first glow upon them and 
not yet too accustomed and familiar to the eye.” 

Winter in the South is not so pronounced a sea- 
son as in the North, hence the people cannot ac- 
custom themselves to it; they live from day to day, 
whereas in the North the season is definitely un- 
derstood, and life in all its forms is adjusted to it. 
Yet such is the configuration of this country that 
the South cannot escape occasional blasts of cold 
North winds for which the people are not prepared, 
neither with respect to the construction of their 
houses, the clothing they wear, nor the means of 
heating they employ; nor are their constitutions 
adapted to endure such sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 

I have been in winter resorts in the South where, 
on account of the utter absence of the proper 
methods of heating, though provided with all the 
winter clothing of the North, I have suffered 
greatly, and known a Northern lady having a sick 
child in her room in a fashionable boarding place, 
to sit up all night putting wood in the stove, and 
then it was so cold that the water froze in a tum- 
bler on a table beside the bed. The temperature 
was only about as low as ten degrees above zero, 
but the house was constructed for an average tem- 
perature of fifty, and afforded very little protec- 
tion against a piercing wind. So sudden are the 
changes in some parts of the South that pneumonia 
is a common disease. 

It is also, in many parts of the South, in the lat- 
ter part of what we call winter, a question between 
mud and snow. A certain amount of water must 
fal] in one form or another, hence in some sec- 
tions there are properly but two seasons, the wet 
and the dry. As much water falls in some parts 
of the South as in the North, the result being that 
those regions in the South are muddy when the 
North is covered with snow. I have seen ina 
Southern capital a hotel omnibus, to which eight 
horses were attached, actually stalled in the mud 
which was between two and three feet deep in one 
of the principal streets; and the passengers were 
compelled to get out and get to the sidewalk as 
best they could. The same day I attempted to 
hire a hack to take me to some point about two 
miles from the city, and was informed that it would 
take at Jeast four horses to take me there, and 
that the only thing to be done was to walk. At 
that time in New Hampshire it would have been 
possible to glide swiftly along the roads on run- 
ners, and in some places across the country over 
the fences on the hard crust. 

The reader must net suppose that I am repre- 
senting the whole of the South as in this condition. 
In many places there is very little mud and no 
snow. 

Bright, balmy, beautiful days, and the song of 
birds continually, and that quietness which in cer- 
tain conditions of the constitution bring rest aud 
peace, and finally hope and health. 

It is simply a question which is preferable, the 
long Southern summer and the grandual declen- 
sion of it into a milder summer, with occasional 
touches of winter with rain instead of snow; or 
the four seasons in their order, each well pro- 
nounced with definite lines of demarcation; the 
birds and blossoms of spring, the warmth and 
luxuriousness of summer, the protracted enjoyment. 
of autumn, and the long winter for work, home 
life, amusement, and as a preparation to welcome 
the spring again. For myself, I like best the land 
that in winter lies 


‘* Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked by tempests!"’ 


However, let no Southerner move North under 
the influence of any such considerations as these, 
for his constitution, ways of living and feeling are 
adapted to his environment; but if Ican provoke 
by my article some one to write in favor of the 
Southern winter as distinguished from the North- 
ern, there will be at least one new contribution to 
literature, and, perhaps, a useful one for invalids. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, xs every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, é. ¢., from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





A Loose Screw.—When a screw in wood 
becomes loose, it is easily tightened. Plug up the screw- 
hole with cork, and insert the screw as before. It will 
be tight and stay tight. 





The ** Golden Arfe,’’ an elegant variety 
of the Chub, is said, by the Englisk journals, to have 
special claims upon those interested in fish culture, as 
being a hardy and healthy fish, which possesses qualities 
that make it desirable in artificial cultivation. In time 
this fish reaches the weight of about six pounds. 

To Imitate Ground Glass. —lIt is 
sometimes desirable to render a window translucent, in- 
stead of transparent, so that while it will admit light, it 
cannot be seen through. The glass should first be made 
thoroughly clean. Place a ball of soft putty in a piece of 
muslin, and twist the material to form a handle. Dab 
with this pad of putty evenly all over the glass, and suffi- 
cient putty will exude to make an opaque coating that 
will cover the glass very effectually. 





Warbles in England.—Prof. Wright- 
son, of an Agricultural College at Downton, Eng., esti- 
mates that the annual loss to the country from * warbles,”’ 
the larva of a fly, @strus bovi, which lives in cavities in 
the hide along the back of the animal, amounts to: be- 
tween two million and three millions of pounds. He 
thinks it would cost this sum to repel the fly, but the 
trouble is annual, and the cost of protection would be 
less each successive year. 





Soiling.—Wwm. K. Deisher, Berks Co., Pa., 
is desirous of having full details in regard to soiling cat- 
tle. Experiments in soiling cattle in the United States, 
on an extended scale, have not resulted as satisfactorily 
asin Europe. The fact has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that itis an economical way of feeding, but gener- 
ally we have to pay too dearly for that economy, in wages 
to our farm laborers. Land is generally too cheap to 
make systematic soiling of cattle profitable here for very 
many years to come.’ With cheap lands, and dear—com- 
paratively so, at least—farm labor, we don‘t think any 
one would find it profitable to adopt soiling on an ex- 
tended scale. 

Hard and Soft-Shelled Almonds. 
—V. Wyckoff, by removing a portion of the shell 
of the hard-shelled almonds, conve: d them into 
very fine paper-shelled nuts, and infers that the paper- 
shelled nuts are in some way prepared from the common 
hard-shelled kind, and asks us how itis. There are balf 
a dozen or more varieties of the almond cultivated in Eu- 
rope, differing in the size and shape of the nut, and 
especially in the character of its shell. These peculiari- 
ties are natural, and are not produced by any treatment, 
any more than are the clingstone and freestone peaches. 





Dakota Red Potato.—“ A. G.,” Ellen- 
ville, N. Y., having read what was said of this variety in 
*“* Walks and Talks,’ sends us his own experience. He 
received, in the spring of 1885, one-potato, which was 
cut into sixteen eyes and planted in sixteen hills. ‘*The 
yield was a few tubers short of an honest bushel.” The 
spring of last year (1886), he planted three pecks of this 
crop, Some were cut to single eyes, while some pieces 











had two eyes to them, They occupied eight rows 152 
feet long, and three feet apart. From these he dug forty- 
two bushels, nearly all marketable potatoes. The soil 
was moist and the crop was dressed with Mapes’ potato 
manure, 

Peas and Oats.—Albert G. Keeth, Allen 
Co., Ohio, writes us: ** Please tell me if peas and oats 
raised together would make good cattle feed? What va- 
riety of peas, and what proportion of them, is it most de- 
sirable to plant with oats? Will the Russian oats 
ripen too late for the peas?” But little would be gained 
by sowing peas and oats together, if yon permit either to 
ripen before cutting or harvesting. If sown for soiling, 
the crop is, of course, cut when quite green, and the two 
might be sown together, though the oats are of slower 
growth than the peas. The Russian oat—we suppose 
you mean the large, black oats of that name—is of stron 
growth, and requires a longer time to ripen than most 
other varieties. 





Keeping Sausage Meat.—Home-made 
sausage cakes we never stuff into skins, but make it into 
cakes or balls. Soon after the supply for the winter is 
made up, a large share is made into cakes and fried'as 
for the table. These cooked cakes are laid in a stone jar, 
as closely as possible, and the spaces between them filled 
with the fat thatresults from the cooking. If there is 
not enough of this to completely cover the cakes, lard is 
added to make a complete covering. The cakes, if used 
at any time during the winter and early spring months, 
will be found to have kept well. Others advise packing 
theraw sausage meat in tin pans, making the surface 
smooth, and then pour over it melted lard sufficient to 
make a covering a quarter of an inch thick. Keep in a 
cool and dry place. 





General Sweepstakes.—A. B. Allen, 
N. J., writes: ‘‘I believe it was never attempted to 
show the different breeds of horses and sheep together 
for sweepstake prizes, but it was done for a considerable 
time with cattle, till at la-t the breeders saw the absurd- 
ity of this and have now given it up. But in swine, I 
notice it was done in the late Kansas City Show. York- 
shire, Poland China and Berkelire, all mingled together 
for prizes. The merits of these breeds are so different 
that they cannot be classed under the same head. The 
first two are admirable for turning ont fat side pork for 
salting and barreling, while the carcass of the latter 
excels, and can be devoted almost entirely to smoked 
bacon, hams and shoulders of a superior quality to any 
cut from other breeds of swine.” 

Run-Down Soils.—“ J. A. V.,”’ who with- 
holds his name, writes us that he has land which is 
badly run down, The land is free-stone, underlaid with 
limestone, and he wishes to know if he shall apply lime, 
and if plowing under green crops will bring up the land 
to a profitable degree of fertility cheaply. Nearly all 
wornout soils are deficient in vegetable matter, and the 
best method of supplying this deficiency is to sow buck- 
wheat, and plow it under when it is in full blossom. 
Some use the Southern field pea for the same purpose, 
and with very good success. Our first crop on the land 
immediately after plowing down the buckwheat was 
winter wheat, and when this was harvested, the stubble 
was plowed down, and tlie field again seeded to buck- 
wheat, which was plowed under when in full blossom. 
The spring following the ground was deeply cultivated 
and put in corn. 

Apple Trees from Seeds.—J. B. Gage, 
Door Co., Wis., asks us how to raise apple trees from 
seeds. Our correspondent is no doubt aware that fruit 
trees raised in this manner are not likely to produce fruit 
of any value. Seeds are sown to raise stocks, and these 
are budded or grafted with desirable kinds. Seeds may 
be purchased, or they may be obtained by washing them 
from the pomace as it comes from the cider press. The 
pomace is pounded in a barrel with water, and thelighter 
portions washed away from the heavier seed. The seeds 
are spread thinly and stirred occasionally until dry. 
They are then mixed with an equal bulk of sand, and 
kept in boxesina dry, cool place, safe from mice and 
other vermin. In spring, as soon as the soil can be 
worked, open a drill with a hoe, three inches deep and 
eight or ten inches wide. The seeds, with the sand, are 
scattered thinly in the drill, and covered, with the use of 
the hoe, about three inches deep. The young seedlings 
must be kept free from weeds, and when they are to 
thick should be properly thinned. 





Bumble-Foot or Clab-Foot,—Charles 
McKinzie, Nuces Co., Texas, writes us: “I have a 
chicken troubled with club-foot, and would like to know 
a remedy,” Club-foot, or bumble-foot, is caused by 











some injury to the ball of the foot. Jumping from high 
roosts or perches to a hard floor is a prolific ‘cause of 
this disease, and heavy and mature birds are more liable 
toitthan all young and Jight-weight ones. If noticed 
when the trouble first commeuces, it can generally be 
remedied by making an incision both at the fore and hind 
parts of the excrescence or swelling, so the pressure of 
the bird’s weight in walking will force out the pus. 
Sometimes it is necessary to syringe the swelling ont, 
after removing the pus, with a diluted solution of car- 
bolic acid and water, to stop the formation of pus. By 
al] means do away with high roosts, substituting low 
ones or low roosting benches, and with wooden or other 
hard floors, An earth floor is best, and should be the 
kind in use. If there is ahard floor in the poultry house, 
cover it to the depth of two or three inches with sand or 
gravel. 





cxperiments in Potato Culture, 
—For some time the Messrs. Sutton & Co., noted seeds- 
men of Reading, England, have been carrying on experi- 
ments with a view to improve the potato by the introdue- 
tion of crosses from the wild potato plant. Early in 
November last Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, the eminent 
editor of the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” Shirley Hibbard, 
regarded as an authority in potato culture, and others, 
visited the grounds of the Messrs. Sutton. The variety 
of potato known as “Sutton’s Reading Russet” had its 
flowers crossed with pollen from the wild Solanwmn tuber- 
osum. Of this cross twenty-three plants were obtained 
in 1885. The tubers from these were planted last spring. 
From fifteen ounces and a half of these tubers there was 
a yield of 122 pounds. It is said that ‘tin point of quial- 
ity, and shapely form, they leave nothing to be desired, 
and reach a high standard of merit.” We shall wateh 
with interest the future of this cross, Those who have 
kept the run of potato culture in the last thirty years 
will notice that the Messrs. Sutton, of England, are fol- 
lowing out the experiments ofthe Rev. Mr. Goodrich, of 
New York State. He obtained, from South America, 
wild plants from which he raised the ‘Garnet Chili.” 
The Garnet Chili bore the seed-ball which produced the 
Early Rose, the key to modern improved potato culture. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society rejoices, as well it may. Its old hall, asso- 
ciated with so many pleasant memories, was destroyed 
by fire on February 1st, 1881, the fire being communi- 
cated from the conflagration of an adjoining church. 
The hall was rebuilt the following year by its public- 
spirited President, W. L. Schaffer, Esq., who placed it in 
complete order, and presented it, rent free, for the exhi- 
bitious, meetings, and other uses of the society. Mr. 
Schaffer died not long ago, making his sister, Miss Eliz- 
abeth L. Schaffer, his sole heir. On the 1st of November 
last, Miss Schaffer, in pursuance of a wish to make the 
hall a memorial of her brother, removed all incumbrances 
upon the property, and transferred it to the Society in 
perpetual trust, in memory of her brother, the only con- 
dition being, that when the hall shall cease to be used 
for the legitimate purposes of the Society, it shall revert 
to her heirs. Truly a most noble gift,and one which 
must place the Socicty ina condition to carry on its work 
of usefulness better than ever before. Such generous 
deeds are contagious, and it may not be too much to 
hope that some wealthy horticulturist may yet do for the 
New York Society what has been so nobly done for that 
of Pennsylvania, Nothing so conduces to the prosperity 
of such a society as the feeling that it has a permanent 
home. 

The Feeding of Paris.—At all the 
large towns in France, Belgium and other European 
countries, the Octroé prevails. This isa local tax imposed 
upon provisions and other matters that enter the city. 
The Octroé of Paris, the name being from the Latin, 
meaning ‘“‘by authority,” has been variously modified 
during the present century. At present, one-tenth of the 
sums collected goes to the national treasury, and the re- 
mainder to local expenses. The Annual Report for the 
last year shows that of foods of various kinds there were 
brought into the city 146,825 tons, an increase of 446 tons 
over the previous year, Of pork, 148 tons less were ad- 
mitted than in the preceding year, while of *‘ horseflesh,”’ 
337 tons more were consumed than in 1884. The total 
amount of horseflesh for the year was 3,830 tons, besides 
which the meat of mules and asses is consumed in large 
amount, ‘The consumption of poultry and game was 
slightly less than in the previous year, as was that of 
eggs and butter, the falling off in butter being attributed 
to the increase of oleo-margarine. Of course, this Octroé 
tax is very unpopular with the small farmers, and other 
producers who supply the Paris market, and many stor- 
ies are told of the manner in which it is evaded. In one 
case a man had his funeral quite too often, and when the 
coffin was opened the corpse was fond to consist of 
roasting pigs, poultry, and various other provisions. 
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Liquid Glue.—2J. Perry, Bergen Co., N. J., 
wishes to know how liquid glne is made. There are 
several methods, but the simplest is: Break the best 
glue into small pieces, place them in a bottle and cover 
with whisky, or a mixture of alcohol and water, equal 
parts; cork tightly and it will be ready for use in three 
or four days. This is very handy for every boy to have 
in his work-shop or tinkering place, and will allow him 
to do various little jobs with neatness and despatch. 

Keeping Cider Sweet.—dJas. W. Magee, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y. The method most frequently 
adopted by manufacturers to prevent cider from ferment- 
ing is to add salicylic acid in the proportion of about one 
ounce to every three gallons of cider; but even a smaller 
quantity will greatly retard fermentation. The main 
point to be observed, however, is to add the acid before 
fermentation has commenced—that is, as soon as the 
cider comes from the press. 


Celery.—J. W.8., Kennebec Co., Me., asks 
us to give the best method of growing celery. Any- 
thing we might say would not be available until next 
spring, and would be forgotten long before the time for 
seed sowing. Our correspondent will find under ‘‘Hints 
about Work,"’ directions for sowing seed in the proper 
month. Henderson’s ‘Gardening for Profit," a new 
and greatly enlarged edition of which is now ready, is 
very full on celery culture. « 





The Sparrow Nuisance.—tThe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the ravages of the Eng- 
lish sparrow at millions of dollars annually. These 
birds have a home now in thirty-one States and three 
Territories. They were introduced first in 1858, but 
were not permanently established before 1870. They 
have spread out at the rate of 130,000 square miles a 
year. The loss by this sparrow in England is, by a gov- 
ernment report, placed at $3,850,000 per annum. Itisa 
perplexing problem how to get rid of the pernicious 
birds and save the warblers and the birds which are in 
reality the farmers’ and the gardeners’ friende. 





Ownership of the Public High- 
way.—M. Anderson, Fillmore Co., Minn, The land in 
the highway belongs, with few exceptions, to the owners 
of the farms along side of it; the public has only the right 
to use itasa highway. The owner ofthe adjoining land 
owns the trees, grass, stones and everything in it to the 
middle of the road, and may use them as he sees fit, pro- 
vided he does not interfere with, or obstruct, the public 
right of passage. Nevertheless, he cannot use it himself 
for any purpose which in any way obstructs or endangers 
the public travel, else, in case of accident, he may become 
liable for damages. 





Warm Water for Cows.—The Agri- 
cultural School of St. Remi, France, reports: In Febru- 
ary last three cows received warm drink in the stable 
during two weeks; three other cows took their drink at 
the pump in the yard. After two weeks the treatment 
was reversed ; the first three cows took their drink at 
the pump, and the three latter received warm drink in 
the stable. The result was always the same. The cows 
that received the warm drink gave more than one litre 
(about three pints) more milk per day than those which 
had the cold drink. Whatever causes suffering to ani- 
mals—cold as well as heat—must necessarily diminish 
their milk product. 





Surface Ditches.— W. D. Atkinson, 
Humboldt Co., Iowa, sends usa description of his method 
of making surface ditches and drains, He writes us as 
follows: ‘I have been doing a piece of work the last few 
years, which I consider an improvement on some of the 
methods of making surface ditches. I first cut a deep, 
narrow trench with the spade, aud drew off the water ; 
then plowed a strip, leaving center furrow at trench, and 
repeating the operation several times during the season. 
When sufficiently dry I plowed in a circle, throwing the 
furrows towards the center. This circular plowing was 
repeated a number of times, and at the end of two sea- 
sons I have the piece of land, which heretofore was 
worse than useless, reduced to good corn land.” 





‘Khe Roads in Wiuter.—If one’s house 
stands at a considerable distance from the entrance, the 
road of approuch will usually take a graceful sweep. 
The lawn at the front will be planted with ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and intended to be kept as a lawn. 
When the snow falls the roads are covered, and unless 
the roads have been outlined with the snow plow, they 
are invisible. In such cases, the tradesmen and casual 
visitors, seeing no road, strike direct for the house. In 
doing this, numerous valuable shrubs and smal) trees 
will be greatly damaged, or killed outright. The only 
help in such cases is, to make people keep the road. 
This may be done by placing, before the ground freezes, 





strong slats or small posts, and stretching a wire from 
one to another in such a manner that all comers must 
follow the road. It will pay. 





Doesn’t Want Any More Cayuses. 
—James Norman, Grant Co., Oregon, writes us: *‘ Seven 
years agoI bought a Cayuse bay filly for $10. Next spring 
Thad an increase of a mule, for which I got five cords of 
wood at $5acord. Then I raised from her a bay geld- 
ing, which, at four years old,I sold at $60. One filly 
yearling I had stolen, one colt got killed by unknown 
causes, and this year I have traded the mare and a filly 
colt for $60 worth of carpenter work. The mare was 
broken to the saddle, but would *‘ buck ” and jump every 
time when ridden, and the gelding is of the same disposi- 
tion,and needs re-breaking every time used. I have 
come to the conclusion—no more Cayuses forme. It is 
better to raise Hambletonian and Knox stock at $250 as 
yearlings, as it costs no more to keep them.” 





Nut Trees for Low Ground, — 
‘** Reader,” Springfield, Ohio. The butternut is unques- 
tionably the best nut-bearing tree for planting in low, 
moist soils, such as you describe. It grows naturally 
along the banks of streams, and on the edges of swamps, 
often where the roots are submerged the greater part of 
the year. The butternut is a noble tree; its nuts are 
large and finely flavored, and the wood of this tree is now 
in great demand in Europe, where it is called ‘‘American 
Satin Wood.”*? The next best tree to plant in moist soils 
along the highway is the shell-bark hickory, as this will 
thrive ina rather moist or wet soil, but not in one quite 
as wet asthe butternut. The chestnut, which you sug- 
gest as a good tree for planting in the situation described, 
would not thrive, as it grows best ina drv, sandy, or 
gravelly soil, and is never found in swamps. 





Alfalfa for Swine Pastures.—c. W. 
McReynolds, Pueblo Co., Colo., writes us: ‘* Sowing 
alfalfa in May, or even earlier, will give a range the first 
year, but it is better to give the plants time to root, as 
the roots will seek moisture, and grow to a length of ten 
to eighteen feet in search of it. Once well rooted, the 
ranging of hogs, even when not ringed, will not materi- 
ally injure it. Itis prolific, hardy, and does not require 
annual sowing, as do other crops. It is difficult to eradi- 
cate it from the soil when once established, but does not 
spread outside the field to any extent. When once es- 
tablished it requires but little water. It is equally good 
for swine or cattle, and will fatten either, even in the en- 
tire absence of corn. Try it and you will never sow 
clover orrye for hogs or cattle. Too little attention has 
been given to this valuable forage plant. It is hardy, 
succulent, has great fattening qualities, and is excellent 
for milk production.” 

The Best Time to Prune.—f. M. 
Borden, Nova Scotia, has been informed by a land sur- 
veyor, that he has noticed in * blazing "’ trees, that the 
wounds made in early summer heal sooner than those 
made at any other time, and infers from this that early 
summer is the best time to prune fruit trees. Mr. Bor- 
den aska our opinion. The time for pruning is not al- 
ways fixed as that best for the tree, but the convenience 
of the operator is also considered. The growth in length 
of the branches of our fruit trees is made early in the 
season ; then the energies of the tree are directed toward 
maturing and ripening the growth thus made. Wounds 
made during this time of ripening heal more readily 
than at any other, and is the best time for the welfare of 
the tree. On the other hand, the farmer has, in the late 
winter or carly spring, more time to give to pruning than 
in any other season, The severity of winter is over, the 
trees have not yet started into new growth, and, take it 
altogether, this is regarded as the most convenient sea- 
son by most orchardists. 

Cow Eating Wood.—Lucas McIntosh, 
Darlington Co., 8. C., wishes to know what to do with 
his cow. ‘She has a good appetite, has a varied diet, 
and appears in good health, but has a craving for de- 
cayed wood or for any kind of wood, twigs and branches 
if the decayed wood is not at hand, and will gnaw off bits 
of her trough or manger when confined to her stall. She 
gets salt regularly. Since developing this appetite, she 
has fallen off very much in flesh and in her yield of 
milk.” From recent experiences similar to the above, 
we have determined that itis merely a bad habit, and, 
perhaps, starting from wanting salt at some time. As 
fine a cow as we ever had was even worse than the one 
above described, as she would also eat dish towels and 
clothes which were hung on the fence, while stockings, 
pieces of paper, and even leather were gathered in. 
One night she worked open the barn door and got into 
the entry, where there was a package of Paris gieen hid- 
den until morning. She ate paper and poison up clean, 
with the usual result. Many similar cases could be cited, 





Animal Ailments, 


——<- 
Mangy Cows. 


This disease is a disgrace on any farm, and no farmer 
or breeder will permit it to remain long unattended to. 
Mange, scab or scurf is accompanied by a low condition 
of the system, induced by neglect, low feeding and want 
of cleanliness, and the symptoms are readily distinguish- 
able. The skin attains a harsh, dry appearance, and 
seems to have grown fastto the flesh. The hair is dul} 
and dead in appearance, while patches are worn off in 
different parts of the body, the itching produced by the 
disease causing the animal to violently scratch herself 
against everything which comes in her way, frequently 
becoming so desperate as to scratch until the skin bleeds 
badly. The first step in effecting acure isto transfer 
into cleanly quarters, to adopt a better system of feeding, 
and then to apply local remedies. A very simple remedy, 
and one which usually effects a cure, is the application 
of crude coal oi], or even the common coal oil sold in the 
stores, a couple of applications, about ten days apart, gen- 
erally being sufficient. A salve or ointment, made of equal 
parts of flowers of sulphur and powdered clecampane root, 
mixed with hogs’ lard, is very soothing, and in mild cases 
may effect a cure; but in more pronounced cases, oil of 
vitriol and hogs’ lard, mixed in the proportion of one 
ounce of the former to eight ounces of the latter, is used. 
It is betterto wash the animal thoroughly with warm 
water and soap, and dry well before each application of 
these ointments, and to keep the affected animal sep- 
arated from the rest of the herd until cured. Asa con- 
stipated condition generally accompanies this disease, 
gentle laxatives should be administered when such is the 
case. In the two or three cases coming under our imme- 
diate notice, we have effected a cure with the remedy 
first named. 


Injury to the Eye of the Horse. 


Many a valuable horse has been injured in eyesight 
through carelessness or neglect, or both. Dark stables, 
and especially damp basement stables, cause blindness, 
either temporary or confirmed, and such stables should 
at once be remodelled, admitting light and fresh, pure 
air. Horses confined in dark and damp stables are more 
apt to be affected during winter when snow is on the 
grouné, and at which time the stable is kept closed to 
keep out the cold, than during warm weather. If a 
borse is brought out of the dark stable immediately 
into the glare of sunshine on the snow-covered ground, 
he will experience severe pain until his eyes become ac- 
customed to the strong light. By persisting in this in- 
jurious practice, you will soon seriously impair the 
horse’s eyesight, and eventually it will become chronic. 
A very effective way to understand how painful such 
treatment is to the horse, is for his owner to stay ina 
very dark room for an hour or so and then go suddenly 
out of doors when the sun is shining brightly on the 
snow. One experiment of that kind will be convincing 
enough. Inattention to the blinds or blinkers on the 
bridle has frequently caused serious injury to the eye of 
the horse. While some advocate the use of open bridles 
without blinds, properly made and adjusted oues with 
blinkers not merely serve a good purpose, but they will 
not injure a horse when sensibly used. Misuse is what 
causes trouble with these bridles, and misuse only. 


Garget. — (Mammitis). 


This ailment may result from some external injury, or 
from cold, especially at the time of calving. The udder 
becomes enlarged, hard, congested and painful; hard 
cakes are generally felt in the udder, and the teats be- 
come tense and painful. One or both sides may be af- 
fected, and in severe cases there may be lameness on the 
affected side. The teats become often partly impervious, 
the flow of milk decreases, and the milk becomes ropy, 
and, in cases with much inflammation, bloody. Hot 
fomentations should be applied at the earliest moment 
the disease is noticed. The udder and teats should be 
bathed with warm water, If there is very much swell- 
ing, it may be necessary to support the udder by applying 
a bandage with holes in it to fit the teats, and fastening 
over the hind-quarters. Poultices of bran or linseed 
meal may be put in this bag. The cow should be milked 
three times a day, and the udder well rubbed each time. 
Half a pound of salts, or some other active purge, should 
be given. If the glands remain hard after the fever has 
subsided, iodine ointment should be rubbed in. 


Aphte, or Thrush. 


In young animals are frequenély seen small red patches 
on the tongue, the lips, and the inside of the cheeks. 
These are caused by some microscopic vegetable growth. 
The mouth is red and hot, and the animals let the food 
drop out of the mouth, from inability to masticate it. 
Washing the month with a solution of borax or bisul- 
phite of soda s::veral times a day will effect a speedy cure. 
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When to Sow and Plant in the South. 


PETER HENDERSON. 
— 

From the great variation in latitude, soils, shel- 
ter, etc., it is impossible tu give accurate informa- 
tion on the subject, for the date thut would answer 
for Charleston, South Carolina, or Jacksonville, 
Fla., would not do for Norfolk, Va., or Knoxville, 
Tenn.; but I will endeavor to approximate as nearly 
as possible to the dates at which vegetables should 
be sown and planted in the Southern States. The 
instructions for culture vary but little from what is 
practised at the North. 

ASPARAGUS.— Whether raised from seed or from 
plants, had better be started in the fall months, 
varying, according to latitude, from the Ist of 
October to the Ist of December, earlier, as at Nor- 
folk, Va., to the latest date in South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Texas. The plant is hardy, and 
consequently will have made roots enough to sus- 
tain itself through the cool season, if sown at these 
dates, and is ready for vigorous growth as soon as 
vegetation starts in the spring. 

Beans; BusH Ok PoLe.—Are of tropical origin, 
and consequently belong to what are classed as 
“‘tender”’ vegetables, and when wanted for early 
crops, as pearly all Southern vegetables are, should 
not be sown until all danger from chilly weather is 
past—not before the night temperature will average 
fifty-five degrees. Perhaps one of the best rules is, 
to delay sowing or planting in the open ground un- 
til such date as corn can be safely planted. 

BeeEts.—Are of intermediate hardiness ; not suf- 
ficiently hardy to be sown and wintered over like 
asparagus or spinach, yet hardy enough to be sown 
three or four weeks earlier than beans or corn. 
For example, if the corn-planting season is March 
in extreme Southern points, beets may be sown at 
the same place in February. 

CaBBaGE.—Is perhaps the most important of all 
Southern crops raised forthe Northern market, 
and much—very much—of the success of the crop 
depends upon when sown and the quality of seed 
used. Taking the latitude of Charleston, 8. C., or 
Savannah, Ga., as a basis, the usual time of sowing 
there, in the open ground, is from October 5th to 
15th, but even at the later date, the favorite variety, 
“ Early Summer,’’ may run toseed if the season is 
mild: so we strongly advise to sow, at least a por- 
tion of the crop, ten days later—say from October 
20 to 30th—and so shape the seed-beds that they 
can be covered up by ‘“‘sashes’’ made of muslin, 
or protecting cloth, on cold nights—exposing 
them, of course, to the light, on warm, bright days. 

CAULIFOWER.—Same as for cabbage. 

CELERY.—Being a winter vegetable, is never 
shipped from South to North, as it can be grown 
much cheaper North ; but there is a growing local 
demand for celery at many Southern points. The 
seed, to produce plants,cannot safely be sown South 
in the spring for celery-growing, as in most in- 
stances, from the longer season, it would run to 
seed, even if itcould be carried through the hot 
weather. My advice would be to sow at different 
periods,say from the middle of June to the middle of 
August, using protecting cloth “sashes” during the 

hot sunshine, say from 9 4. M. to4 P. M., watering 
them, when dry, in the afternoon after taking off 
the sashes. As several thousand celery plants can 
be grown under a three by six fuot sash, it will re- 
pay the labor in such places as this, where protec- 
tion against the sun is a necessity. 

COLLARDS.—Require to be sown about the same 
date as spinach. 

Corn.—Sweet corn is a valuable crop in some 
sections South, to be sold in our Northern markets. 
It is one of the most tender plants. Thousands of 
acres are sacrificed every season by impatient cul- 
tivators, whp, deluded by a few warm days in 
spring, plant too early. No date can be given with 
safety, only, as a rule, one will be safer to bea little 
behind his neighbor than before him. If the usual 

‘ day is the 1st of the month, you will be certain to 
eatch up if you wait until the 4th or 5th, as itisa 
crop easily checked even by a slight chill. It may 





be forwarded six or eight days by sowing iu pieces 
of sod under sashes, like cucumbers. 

CucumMBErs.—Another “‘ tender ’’ plant, requiring 
the same conditions for vigorous growth as sweet 
corn. It may be sown on pieces of inverted sod, 
cut in sections of three or four inches: these, if 
placed in frames and covered with protectiug cloth, 
or better still, for this purpose, glass sashes, may be 
started two weeks sooner than they can be sown 
outside. In about a month after sowing (if not be- 
gun before the temperature averages fifty-five de- 
grees at night), they will have grown two or three 
inches and have matted the pieces of sod full 
of roots; the temperature now should be ten 
degrees higher, and they may then be set in 
the open field and will give a crop at least a week 
earlier, which will repay the extra labor. 

Eaa PLAnt.—The same rules may be applied to 
this, remembering, however, that this is an extra 
“tender ’’ plant, and a tempersture at least five 
degrees higher will be necessary. 

GREENS, GERMAN OR SPROUTS.—Same as spinach. 

Lettruce.—The same rules as for cabbage and 
cauliflower will apply nearly as well to lettuce. 

MELON, Musk anD WATER.—Same as cucumbers. 

Oxra, or GumBo.—Another “ tender” vegetable ; 
date of sowing the same as for beans. 

Onron.—One of the hardiest of vegetables, and, 
whether grown from seeds or from sets for early 
crop, should be sown in the fall, about the dates 
advised for asparagus, though if wanted for a later 
spring crop, or for drying, may be sown in spring, 
at the date advised for beets. 

Peas.—Again taking the latitude of South Caro- 
lina or Southern Georgia as a basis, the Marrowfat 
varieties of peas may be begun to be sown about 
the end of November, following with the early 
kinds for succession crops every week or ten days 
to January Ist. 

Potato.—(Solanum tuberosum.) We give the 
botanical name to distinguish it from the sweet 
potato; though indigenous to high Southern lati- 
tudes, it is impatient of heat, and should be 
planted as early in the various Southern States as 
the ground is in condition to work ; in parts of 
Florida as early as January Ist, while February lst 
will be proper at Charleston or Savannah, and 
nearly a month later in Southern Virginia. 

Potato, SWEET.—/pomeea Batatas, This is mainly 
a crop of the Southern States. The roots are usu- 
ally started in Florida or South Carolina about 
February Ist, in cold frames covered with glass, 
or in warm borders in the open air. The “sets”? 
or ‘draws ” will usually be large enough to be set 
out the first week in March in Florida, or first of 
April in South Carolina, and correspondingly later 
as We move northward. 

RapisHu.—Same dates as for beets. 

TurNiPs.—For fall sowing, the sweet or strap- 
leaved kinds of turnip should be sown from Sep- 
tember to October, while the Ruta Bagas, requiring 
a longer time to mature, should be sown a month 
earlier. For ‘‘spring sowing,’’ January to Feb- 
ruary for the extreme Southern States, 

SprnacH.—A hardy vegetable, and a valuable 
crop in many sections of the South. May be sown 
from September to October at Norfolk, Va., and 
from November to December at Charleston or 
Savannah; but as it is slow to germinate in dry 
weather, use the feet in sowing and planting. At 
the extreme South, spinach is not much grown, as 
it does better in such latitudes as Virginia. 

SquasH.—Same as for cucumber. 

TomatTo.—A most important vegetable grown at 
the South for the Northern markets. It is usually 
set out by first raising the plants under glass, 
often in hot-beds, when great earliness is desired. 
This will be necessary in most sections for the 
first sowing for the seedling plants. An ordinary 
three by six foot sash will raise from 1,500 to 2,000 
seedling plants. These, if sown, say, February Ist, 
will be large enough to transplant at three or four 
inches apart, again under the protection of sashes 
or of protecting cloth,until fit to set out in the field. 





The Angoumois Grain Moth. 


Two ears of pop-corn infested with the Angou- 
mois Grain moth, Gelechia cerealella, were received 
from C. T. Reeves, N. Y., with the request to give 
the history of the pest. The insect received its 
common name from a Province in France, where it 
appeared in immense numbers about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and was then so destructive 
that it threatened to cause a famine, not only in 
Angoumois, but in other adjoining Provinces. A 
French naturalist (Reaumur) published a very good 
description and account of this grain moth in 1786, 
but twenty-five years later, it stil] resisted all at- 
tempts to subdue it in France, where it destroyed 
many thousands of bushels of grain annually. For 
the past fifty years, this same grain moth has been 
spreading over the United States, and it is espe- 
cially abundant and destructive in the South, the 
mild weather during the winter being favor- 
able tu its multiplication. In Europe it attacks 
rye, barley, wheat and oats, but here it not only 
breeds in all of the above, but also in Indian corn; 
in fact, it seems to prefer this to other kinds of 
grain. Reaumur, in his description of the insect, 
stated that only one larva or grub attacked the 
same kernel, and that ‘a grain of wheat or barley 
contains the precise quantity of food necessary to 
nourish the larva from its birth till it is full fed,” 
ete. All of our entomological works of recent 
times make the same or a similar statement in re- 
gard to the habits of this pest; and however true 
it may be when the insect works in barley, it is not 
true of its attacks on Indian corn, for two or more 
larvee may be often found in a single grain. Even 
in the pop-corn before us there are several grains 
which have served as the food for two grubs, and 
there is a little substance left besides the shell. 
Perhaps it would be a benefit to the farmer if a 
few millions of bushels of corn, out of the billion 
and a half raised this year, were destroyed by in- 
sect pests, provided the loss could be evenly dis- 
tributed ; but as it is not at all likely that this can 
be arranged in this way, the safer plan will be to 
kill the insects wherever found. 

Infested corn and other grain should be imme- 
diately ground up for feeding stock, or placed ina 
kiln and dried at a temperature of 200 degrees F., 
orabove it. This will quickly kill the grubs in the 
grain or the moths as they escape from it. The 
moths deposit their eggs on the dry grain after it 
is gathered and stored, seldom visiting the feed 
when the grain is ground. 





Converting Straw into Manure. 
Ps 

In the West the object is to feed one-third of 
the straw-stack, and convert the balance into ma- 
nure as rapidly as possible. The straw trampled 
under foot by the cattle will not thoroughly rot 
within a year if left to itself. To rot and fine it, it 
must be stirred about, and the swine can be made 
to do this work. If the hogs are fed on the straw 
once a week they will move the entire mass, un- 
less quite deep, rooting after stray grains. If their 
noses do not get to the bottom of the heap, sharpen 
a heavy stake and prod it through the straw; then 
withdraw it and drop shelled corn or oats into the 
hole. In this way a hole can be made every few 
feet over the pile, and the hogs will turn the 
manure thoroughly. A hog’s snout is a very cheap 
and effective manure hook. The hogs must not be 
allowed to lie on the rotting straw, as this is al- 
most sure to produce disease among them. They 
become too warm, and then when they come into 
the open air they contract colds, catarrbal or pul 
monary diseases. If the hogs are used as above 
recommended, straw can be converted into well- 
rotted and fined manure within six months; and 
if the straw-stack is put on level ground, not much 
will be lost during this rapid conversion. When 
from twelve to eighteen months are required for 
the rotting of the manure (and this time will be re- 
quired when deep masses are not disturbed), and 
the straw is on a side hill, not a little of the value 
of the manure is lost .by being washed down hill. 
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Draft Horses of Belgium. 


The great interest shown by the horse-breeders, 
or, rather, horse-dealers in the United States in 
favor of the great draft breeds of France, naturally 
excites curiosity, at least in regard to those of ad- 
jacent districts. On one side of Belgium we find 
the Boulognaise draft horse of Northern and Cen- 
tral France ; heis pretty well-known here. Closely 
resembling the Normans, but ordinarily of darker 
colors, the breed has been employed with great 
satisfaction by those who object to grays. The 
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informed as to their breeding, but the excellence 
of the horses is apparent, and clearly it will be for 
the interest of American importers to look well to 
the best stock of Belgium, with a view of ascer- 
taining its fitness for our market. 

These horses, as shown in the engraving, are 
short-coupled, very deep-bodied, with superb 
chests, grand loins and quarters, strong-limbed, 
with flat bones and apparently well-shaped feet. 
The heads resemble those of the French breeds, 
and show good breeding in their good poise, full, 
honest eyes, and fine ears—points in which the | 
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The Hair of Animals in Health and 


Disease. 
> 


The hairy covering of our farm animals is by no 
means a worthless thing. It not only protects 
from cold, heat and rain, but makes the appearance 
of the animal more agreeable. We often say that 
an animal is of an ugly color, and yet it is 
more agreeable looking than it would be without 
hair. As an indication of the qualities of the ani- 
mal, the hair is made of value to the breeder or 








THE TYPICAL BELGIAN DRAFT HORSE. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


horses vary considerably in size, and, as might be 
supposed, in nerve and activity, as well as in bone 
and muscle. On the other side the ancient breed 
of Flanders has been well known for hundreds of 
years, and is supposed to have been the founda- 
tion of the draft breeds of Great Britain. Among 
their breeders have been men of great judgment, 
and asimilar system of governmental supervision 
prevails that exists in France—the government 
licensing stallions, or placing such stallions in any 
district as those who have the matter in charge 
deem best, the service fee for these government 
horses being almost nominal. 

M. Paul De Vuyst, connected with the Agricul- 
tural High School of Belgium, has sent us some 
excellent photographs of Belgian horses, the most 
typical of which we reproduce. They are clearly 
closely akin to the horses of Northern France, in 
the vicinity of Boulogne. We are not accurately 
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photograph never flatters, and a horse that makes 
a good photograph must itself be good. 
- —— > - ——-— 


GRADE Pics FoR PorK.—It is a well-attested fact 
that grade animals, and especially the first cross, 
are superior to the full-blooded animals from which 
they have derived their excellence. The superior 
qualities of the throughbred are intensified by the 
vigor of the “native,” and the result is offspring of 
unusual excellence ; but these grade animals can- 
not transmit their qualities to offspring of their 
own. Swine are no exception to this general rule, 
and the very best and most. profitable pigs we ever 
reared and fattened, were grades or half-bloods 
produced from choice native sows and thorough- 
bred boars of either Berkshire, Yorkshire or Chester 
White, the choice of breed depending greatly on 
the kind of pork we desired, whether for home use, 
for a large proportion of fat, or for heavy pork. 





feeder. Fine, silky hair, especially if it has a 
tendency to curl, is an indication tbat the animal 
will fatten easily, and that its flesh will be fine- 
grained and of good quality. Coarse, stiff hair, is 
invariably found onan animal slow to fatten and 
of coarse flesh. This applies to cattle, hogs or 
sheep, and irrespective of breed. Tbe shrewd 
feeder, and also the shrewd breeder, will reject an 
animal with very coarse hair, Such hair usually 
accompanies a bad disposition. A coarse-haired 
cow generally gives poor milk; a fine-haired cow 
gives rich milk. But usually coarse-haired sows 
are more prolific, while fine-haired sows are the 
better sucklers. Staring hair indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the body; but when cattle 
lick the hair—in the wrong direction—they are 
thrifty. By studying the peculiarities of the hair of 
our live stock, much of the internal structure and 
of the disposition of the animals may be learned. 
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Land Plaster—Its Use and Value as a 


Fertilizer. 
- 


Land Plaster, or Gypsum, is a sulphate of lime, 
which is a combination of lime with sulphuric acid 
and water, in the proportion of twenty-eight of 
lime, forty of acid and eighteen of water. It is 
found in large quantities in Nova Scotia, whence it 
is brought to this country as ballast for vesse's. 
There is also a black or dark-colored plaster, found 
principally in New York, and known as “ Cayuga 
Plaster,” frem the county of that name, in which 
are the principal deposits. There are other large de- 
posits in different parts of America and in Europe, 
but the terms ‘‘Cayuga’’? and ‘ Nova Scotia,”’ 
serve to distinguish the two leading varieties, 
the former being black, while the latter is white, 
and, if unadulterated, one is doubtless as good a 
fertilizer as the other. Each brand has its cham- 
pions, and each vender pushes its claims to superi- 
ority ; but the farmer should be governed by the 
guaranty of purity, and the price at which the de- 
sired article can be obtained in his market. 

Owing to its great abundance and ease of prepa- 
ration, plaster is the cheapest of ail our commercial 
fertilizers. Yet it is the least used, owing, in part, 
I think, to its merits being improperly understood, 
and to the strong claims of manufacturers and 
venders of phosphates, on which there is a greater 
margin of profit. In my own farming operations I 
use more or less plaster every year, and have wit- 
nessed some of the most marvelous results from 
it. My farm consists of three different varieties 
or formations of soil—a coal slate, a sand-stone 
gravel, and a stiff, heavy clay, and while barnyard 
manure and phosphate always gave the best re- 
sults on the clay and gravel, I could see no per- 
ceptible difference with the plaster; that always 
paid me, and doubly so in a dry season, which I at- 
tribute to its great activity as an absorbent of 
water and ammonia. For corn I have used plas- 
ter, both in the hill and on top, when the corn was 
up. The former I cannot indiscriminately recom- 
mend, having had trouble with a field treated in 
this way once, on account of the weather turning 
cold and wet for a week or ten days immediately 
after planting. The corn failed to come up right, 
and an examination showed that alJl the seed cov: 
ered with plaster was rotten, while scattering 
grains that had missed the plaster were all right. 
I have, however, observed that corn plastered in 
the hill came up sooner in dry, warm weather 
than corn not 8o treated. 

But after the above experience I discontinued 
its use in the hill, the risk of rotting being greater 
than I cared to take, and adopted the plan of put- 
ting iton the top about the time the corn should 
be all up, and as it was always put on by hand, it 
gave an excellent opportunity of seeing every hill, 
when missing ones were replaced, and those ob- 
structed by clods or stones were relieved, thus se- 
curing an even stand, which is so desirable to every 
farmer who takes pride in his business. The 
amount used per acre was about one hundred 
pounds, which experience had shown produced as 
good results (on my soil) as a larger quantity when 
used in the hill; but I have no doubt a much 
larger quantity, sowed broadcast and cultivated 
into the soil, in connection with that used in the 
hill, would often be a paying investment. I have 
also used copsiderable plaster on potatoes, both in 
the hill and after the potatoes came up, but could 
never see the effects so plain as on corn, where the 
rank green foliage—completely hiding the ground 
and bidding defiance to the drouth—stood in 
marked contrast to the stunted, scorched appear- 
ance of the test rows not so treated. 

I have never used plaster much on the small 
grains, but one experiment with rye, a few years 
ago, proved so satisfactory that 1 will give it for 
the benefit of my readers. The ground where the 
experiment was tried included about six acres on 
top of a knoll, which, owing to its high elevation 
and consequent heavy grade, never received its 
quota of barnyard manure. It had originally been 
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good land, but hard cropping and several severe 
washings when cultivated in corn, had reduced its 
fertility until it became a very difficult matter to 
get grass tocatch onit. After repeated efforts 
without success, I resolved to try a new plan. My 
stock in trade consisted of a few bushels of dry 
hen manure, half a ton or so of plaster, and a Big 
Giant corn or cob mill. 1 mixed the hen manure 
and plaster in the proportion of three bushels of 
the former to one of the latter, and ran it through 
the corn mill, which left it in splendid condition 
for drilling. I drilled in this mixture along with 
the rye at the rate of about five bushels per acre, 
until it ran out at the end of the fourth acre. I 
then left astrip of perhaps half an acre without 
any fertilizer, after which I drilled in plaster alone, 
at the rate of two hundred pounds per acre, on the 
balance of the plot. I might say I drilled in, at the 
same time, four quarts of timothy and four quarts 
of red clover seed per acre. The resu!t was a good 
crop of rye—except on the unmanured strip—over 
the whole plot, with a noticeable difference in favor 
of the hen manure. The rye on the unmanured 
strip was short, thin and poorly filled. But it was 
on the grass crop where the contrast showed tothe 
best advantage. The cloverand timothy caught 
nicely and grew luxuriantly, both on the plastered 
lot and where the hen manure was used, with, per- 
haps, a little the best show of timothy on the latter, 
But the unmanured strip had no grass at all, and 
looked, from a distance, like a strip of plowing 
which finally covered over with mulleins and sorrel, 
and was plainly discernible on the corn crop which 
followed a few years after. 

It is on clover that plaster makes its greatest 
show. Indeed, it seems to be a specific. I have 
seen the application of one hundred pounds per 
acre, sowed broadcast during a dry spell, make all 
the difference between a poor crop and a good one. 
The farmer who can raise an abundance of clover 
has but littie need to buy phosphates, as a crop of 
clover that will cut three tons of hay per acre at 
two cuttings may, if plowed under, or cut and fed 
to stock, and the manure, both solid and liquid, 
carefully saved and returned, add to the soil as 
much available nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash as is cortained in forty dollars worth of 
bone phosphate. This being the fact, is it not all 
important to cater to its wants, and, if possible, 
make two stalks grow where but one grew before 
of this golden plant, that has been appropriately 
termed ‘‘the sheet anchor of American agricul- 
ture 2’? And if two hundred pounds of plaster per 
acre, costing $1.00 to $1.50, will bring about these 
results, what cheaper mode of increasing the fertil- 
ity of our soils can we adopt? I have heard a 
great many theorists speculating as to the proper 
time of applying plaster. Some say at seeding 
time; others, that after the seed-plant is up is the 
right time, while still others say it should be sowed 
on clover in the early morning while the dewis on. 
My observations teach me that the first two are 
right, while the third is entirely dogmatical. 

The first and important thing to do is, to get your 
clover to catch, and that this can be doubly assured 
by an application of plaster at seeding time, my 
own experience abundantly proves. Indeed, I have 
seen the plastered corn hills plainly discernible 
two years after the removal of the crop, the ground 
having been plowed and seeded to oats and clover 
in the meantime. But if the young clover plant is 
threatened with a drouth, by all means treat it toa 
top-dressing of plaster; it will repay you many 
times over, for itis a fact, that the greatest benefits 
from plaster are derived in a dry season, which I 
consider one of the strongest points in its favor. 
Everybody knows it is no trouble to raise crops if 
we are favored with plenty of warm showers ; they 
boom right along, and the farmers’ barns and bins 
are filled to overflowing. But it is when dire 
drouth is scorching the life out of plant and bud, 
and every green thing is withering and crying for 
rain, that “‘ the best laid plans o’ mice and men” 
come tonaught. It is here that plaster shows its 
supremacy, and a liberal application of it made 
at the right time would, without doubt, often 
avert what would otherwise prove a calamity. 
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There seems to be an opinion prevalent with 
many that as plaster or sulphate of lime does not 
enter largely into the composition of plants, it can 
be of but little use asa fertilizer. They do not con- 
sider that there are substances which, while they 
do not contribute directly to the growth of plants, 
have chemical or mechanical properties that play a 
very important part in vegetation. Plaster has 
both of these properties. As a disinfectant and 
deodorizer it is one of the best, as well as cheapest, 
substances at our command. Any one who has 
kept stock of any kind stabled during the warm 
summer months, knows what a hard task it is to 
keep their apartments clean and odorless. Now, 
if they will keepa barrel of fresh-ground plaster in 
a convenient corner, and every day, on sweeping 
the floor clean, sprinkle it freely with the plaster, it 
will absorb all disagreeable, noxious odors, render- 
ing the air sweet and pure, while the value of the 
manure will be greatly enhanced by the retention 
of the ammonia. Poultry-houses should also be 
swept clean at Jeast twize a week in summer, and 
once a week in winter, and the floors sprinkled 
with plaster ; it will add vreatty to the value of the 
manure, and the satisfaction of having clean, swect, 
odorless coops and healthy flocks, will abundantly 
pay expenses. Try it and be convinced. I have 
practiced it for many years with great satisfaction. 

A neighbor feeds all his cattle (except milch 
cows and calves), during the winter season in a large 
enclosed shed attached to, or rather under, his barn. 
This shed is bordered on one side by a row of sta- 
bles, out of which the manure is thrown daily into 
the shed, where it is trampled by the cattle into a 
hard, compact mass, and where it receives no 
water except what is voided by the animals. For 
several years he has made a practice of turning this 
manure about the middle of March, and mixing in 
at the same time two or three tons of plaster. The 
result is, that by corn-planting time, or say six 
weeks after turning, his manure is in the best me- 
chanical condition for use, being so well rotted you 
can almost penetrate it to the bottom with a shovel, 
although three to four feet deep. 

The truth is, farmers don’t experiment enough. 
They are inclined to take a great many things for 
granted that are far from being true. Rule of 
thumb work is too much followed. If the farmer 
can secure as much nitrogen (ammonia), phosphoric 
acid and potash in one acre of clover by an applica- 
tion of two hundred pounds of plaster, costing, say 
$1.50, as he ean buy in phosphate for forty dollars, 
he ought to know it, and the way to find out what 
this or that particular soil wants is to ask it ques- 
tions in the way of experiments. 

It may not be generally known that in the pro- 
cess of manufacturing superphosphate from bone 
with sulphuric acid, there is about six hundred 
pounds of sulphate of lime—common land plaster 
—produced in the combination to each ton of phos- 
phate made. This sulphate of lime is taken no ac- 
count of in setting the price on the phosphate, 
while it may be one of the most important agents 
in producing results for the farmer; but as he 
does not know he is using it, he gives it no credit. 
This being the fact, I would say to every farmer 
who is buying, or intends buying, artificial fertil- 
izers: Give plaster a thorough and intelligent trial ; 
then, if better results are wanted, try something 
else. MiLes WALL. 
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BENEFIT OF WARM WATER FOR STOCK.—By re- 
peated experiments in giving cows warm instcad 
of cold water for drink during the cold season, it 
has been proved that it increased their milk about 
ten per cent., and kept them in superior condition, 
by enabling their food to digest more easily and 
quickly. When cows are driven out to water in 
winter they seldom drink as much as they really 
require ; the ice-cold water stops digestion and sets 
the cows to shivering, until getting it well warmed 
in the stomach, and this warming up requires extra 
food to do it, and aloss in the condition follows. 
Cold water often gives horses pain, and also 
hurts their condition the same as with cattle. In 
cold weather warmed water is best for them, as, 
indeed, it is for all other animals and poultry. 
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Farm House Costing from $500 to $800. 


Mr. F. Grundy, Christian Co., Iil., sends us 
the accompanying plans of a dwelling combin- 
ing cheapness, convenience and neatuess ina re- 
markable degree. It was recently erected by one 
of his neighbors, who prefers a one story house on 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF $500 FARM-HOUSE. 


account of its not being so liable to be damaged by 
as a higher one, and therefore “ feels 
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hurricanes 
safer.” 
The main part is sixteen by twenty-four feet, the 
addition fourteen by fourteen, and the posts in 
both, nine feet. In the main part are the sitting- 
room and two bed-rooms, one of which is lighted 
by two windows, the other by a window and a 
glazed door that opens upon the rear porch. Each 
bed-room contains a spacious closet. The front 
poreh, one side of which is seen in figure 1, is in- 
closed with two-by-six sashes at each end, and with 
wire screens in front. This arrangement effectually 
excludes flies, and makes the porch a pleasant, 
clean and airy place in which to spend warm 
evenings, The cellar windows are under this porch, 
The kitchen is lighted by a large double window 
and a glazed door. In one corner is a cupboard, 
and in the one next to the pantry is the cistern 
pump, as shown in figure 2. A door in the oppo- 
site corner opens into the wood and coal house. 
A pantry six by seven is built on one end of the 
porch, while the front side is inclosed with wire 
This porch is used as a dining-room in 
summer. An important feature in the kitchen is 
the ventilator, which extends from the ceillng 
It isso arranged that it can 


screening. 


through the roof. 
easily be regulated. 

Where material and labor are cheap such a 
dwelling can be erected for $500. In other local- 
ities, and when more elaborate finish is desired, 
the cost will be inereased proportionately. 
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The Eye in Domestic Animals. 
> 
The eye in farm animals, as well as in the human 
being, indicates character. The placid eye of the 
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Jersey cow shows that she has 9 kind disposition ; 
the subdued fire or flash of the eye of the trotter 
indicates its spirit. A large, prominent eye denotes 
intelligence, and usually courage. The horse with 
such an eye will be an agreeable driver, and is 
rarely a shyer or arunaway. In cattle we desire a 
quiet, docile disposition, that the beef animal may 
not lose flesh by violent exertion, that the bull may 
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not be dangerous, and that the cow may be tract- | 
able. Hence, in selecting cattle for any purpose, 
we should look for an eye with a calm, placid, deep 
expression. The cow that will nose you when you 
are milking her has such an eye; so has the steer 
that will follow gently after you when you have 
the feed basket on your arm. This is not to be 
confounded with the dull, life- 
less eye, which indicates 
stupidity and slowness, ob- 
jectionable in all animals, 
especially in horses and work 
cattle. The desirable eye is 
always bright and full, and 
full of expression. A small 
eye usually indicates stub- 
bornness. The eye of the hog 
shows its peculiar disposition. 
But the eye may be too lively. 
A restless eye is evidence of a 
highly organized,nervous tem- 
perament, and fire in it often 
shows a vicious disposition. 
Hence it is to be avoided in cattle and farm horses. 

The race horse must have enormous will power 
and spirit, and this will be shown in the eye. 
Spirit has as much as muscle to do with achieve- 
ment. Great racers have always been high-spirited 
and wilful. When Messenger was brought to this 
country, the voyage was so long and tedious that 
his companions had to be assisted down the gang 
plank, but he, with a loud neigh, rushed down it, 
and started off in a slashing 
trot. Goldsmith Maid was 
long regarded as so un- 
governable as to be use- 
less. When Mr. Vander- 
bilt purchased Maud §&., 
her new drivers could do 
nothing with her. This 
high spirit characterizes 
all notable racers. With- 
out this they could not be notable racers, for it is 
needed to carry them through the supreme exer- 
tion of the race track, and their spirit is shown 
by the eye. A considerable amount of spirit 
is required in the driving borse, but not so 
much in the farm horse, yet the farm horse 
must not lack spirit, for this would make him 
slow and lazy. The necessary spirit may exist 
with a kind, docile disposition. In this case the 
horse will have a clear, full, bright eye, with a 
mild expression; and-such an eye will, as a rule, 
remain sound, <A dark eye, giving the impression 
of depth, indicates spirit and will power, while the 
superficial expression will show viciousness or 
docility. The study of the eye, as showing qual- 
ity and disposition, is of importance to all stock- 
men, especially to the breeder. As the female has 
the more to do with the internal construction and 
the disposition of the offspring, the wideawake 
breeder will make a close 
study of the eye of every cow 
or mare he breeds. He will 
be very slow to breed a beast 
with a restless eye, especially 
if she often casts it backwards. 

The eye is much injured by 
dark, close stables. If we 
pass from a dark into a well- 
lighted room, pain warns us 
of injury to our eyes. The 
effect upon the animal’s eye 
isthe same when it is brought 
from a dark stable into the 
light. The injury is greater 
when the light is reflected 
from snow. Long confine- 
ment in dark stables weakens 
: the eye. If the stable is so 
close as to confine the foul air, the eyes are 
hurt again. Ammonia rises from the excretions 
of the animals, and any reader can _ readily 
satisfy himself that this gas is highly injurious 
to the eye. The custom of throwing the wet bed- 
ding forward against the manger is a bad one, as 
the gases rise directly up to the animal’s eyes. 
Ammonia is not the only injurious gas rising from 
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the manure. Not infrequently the eye receives 
permanent injury from the entrance of chaff into 
it. This is apt to occur when the animals are 
feeding from an X rack. This objection to this 
rack is enough to condemn it. When cattle run 
to a stack they eat out the lower part, and then 
the chaff from above is apt to get into their eyes. 
The remedy is to cut down the overhanging part. 


—_— 


A Substantial Sled. 
=e 

F. J. West, Lake Co., Mich., sends us descrip- 
tion and sketches of a sled which is principally 
used in the pineries of Michigan, where a single 
team will draw on it from two to five thousand 
feet of lumber in the log. Special roads are kept 
open to accommodate these broad-track sleds, and 
when a load of half a dozen or more Jogs is under 
way let none venture to dDlock the road. 

Figure 1 shows the general construction of the 
sled. The bunks, aa, are eight by ten inches and 
ten feet in length; the sway bars, bb, are four by 
four inches; the reach, c, is ten feet between the 
bunks; the beams, d d, are ten by twelve inches, 
and the track is four feet eight inches. 

The particular feature of this sled is the con- 
caves, x x, made in the beam, jf, which fits to 
convexes in the block, c, as shown in figure 2. 
These taper from the top to the bottom, fitting 
snugly at the bottom, and open one-sixth of an 
inch on each side at the top. By this means slight 





Fig. 1.—MICHIGAN SLED, 


play is allowed to the runners, which eases the 
motion considerably on rough ground. A, in figure 
2, shows one of the steel shoes which are four by 
five-eighth inches; the runners, 0, are four by six 
inches, and four feet long; the blocks, ¢, are four 
by twelve inches, and three feet in length. The 
iron plates are shown at d, the bolts at e; the 
beam, which is ten by twelve inches, at 


te. 


REGULAR FrEEpING.—The best results cannot 
follow from irregular feeding. If, when the 
weather is very cold and stormy, the animals are 
given scanty rations, and then allowed extra feed 
when the weather is pleasant, the animals will not 
thrive uvearly so well as if a uniform amount is 
given each day. While on short rations the ani- 
mals cannot make the greatest gain, it is plain; 
and they become so hungry that when given more 
than full feeds they overtax their stomachs, leading 
to derangement of the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and this, in turn, leads to a direct waste of 
food. Feeding may be irregular as to time as well 
as to amount, and leads to thesame results. If the 





Fig. 2.—SLED RUNNER. 


morning is very cold, the feeding is not done until 
the sun has “ warmed things up,’’ and is done ear- 
lier in the evening. In the morning the animal has 
become over-hungry and eats greedily, failing to 
masticate its food properly and overloading its 
stomach, while by the time it is fed in the evening 
its stomach is not ready forfood. It may be more 
disagreeable to feed at the usual hours, and to feed 
the usual amount when the weather is very cold, 
but unless this is done the animals cannot thrive, 
and the Joss resulting from irregular feeding is so 
considerable that it is sound policyto insist upon reg- 
ular feeding, regardies of the state of the weather. 








A Bit for a Bull. 
> 
To tame a bull his training must commence as 
early as possible. At the age of four of five 
months he should be “ handled’ and accustomed 
to the use of a bit and bridle. The bit is made of 
a piece of heavy wire, as shown in the illustration ; 
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BIT FOR A BULL. 


a single leather strap passes from each side cf the 
bit around the head of the animal just behind his 
horns. The driving rein should be made of good, 
strong leather, aud consist, if possible, of one 
piece only. 


A Rack for the Smoke-House. 


The old-fashioned plan of hanging the meat 
from hooks on the rafters can be superseded by 
using a revolving rack, as shown in the engraving. 
The stout center piece is to be made of either 
round or square timber, and a round piece of pine 
from the woods will answer as well as any other. 
It must be made round, reduced at both ends, and 
fitted into blocks on the floor and one at or near 
the ceiling. The spokes on which the meat is 
hung are of some strong wood, such as oak, hickory 
or chestnut, and sixteen to twenty inches long, 
securely driven into the revolving center piece. 
In hanging meat on these spokes, hang the heavy 
pieces nearest the center shaft, and the light pieces 
further out ; so arrange the spokes as to give the 
greatest amount of hanging room. By building a 
chimney with two openings in it, as shownin the 
engraving, and arranging a cut-off just above the 
first opening, the smoke can be made to fill the 

















RACK FOR A SMOKE HOUSE. 


smoke-house before finally passing up the chim- 
ney, or it can be conducted directly up the flue. 





Reading for Farmers’ Boys. 


The character of a person is developed largely by 
his reading, if he reads at all. If he hasan apti- 
tude in any special direction, quite naturally his 
reading will be of the kind most suited to his 
peculiar bent of mind. Every parent should study 
the characteristics of his children, and help them to 
such reading as will most practically assist them in 
developing their capabilities. The farmer should 
put before such of his boys as are inclined to 
work on the farm, good agricultural papers—not 
those with theories which he knows to be imprac- 
ticable, but common-sense papers which are edited 
from a practical standpoint and are for practical 








men. ‘The boy who reads such a paper will be. 
come interested in it, because it treats of the work 
and the daily life going on about him—the work 
and the life he knows most about. Whenever he 
reads of new methods of doing things he will com- 
pare them with the method with which he 
familiar, and the best method is the one he will 
follow, be it the new or the old. The paper will 
sow seed for thought in his mind, and what a boy 
needs, is to be set to thinking. He does not require 
to have his ideas thought out for him by some one 
else, if you encourage him to be his own thinker. 
A good paper, which deals with the problems most 
familiar to him, is the best stimulus for thought. 
There are many things to be learned from sucha 
paper, thus doing awav with the necessity for ex- 
periment and personal experience, shortening the 
road to that general knowledge to which the farmers 
should attain. It is not necessary to do every- 
thing yourself in order to know how, or when, or 
why, todo it. The good agricultural paper is an 
educator for boys who intend to be farmers. It 
helps the boys to keep posted in their particular 
line of business, the same as the merchant’s paper 
informs him of what is taking place in the mer- 
eantile world. Such a paper, and a careful 
perusal of it, gives ‘the boy precisely what he needs 
to have—a sense of the dignity and importance 
of his calling. Give the boys good papers to read, 
and let one of them be a good agricultural paper. 
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Stalk Leveller. 


The frame is made of two pine pieces six inches 
wide and two inches thick. They are joined to- 
gether with pieces of old wagon tire, which has 
been straightened out, and two holes punched or 
drilled in each end to hold the spikes. The front 








STALK LEVELER. 


ends of this tire iron are bent or hooked, to hold the 
chain to which the horses are attached. By using 
this contrivance when the stalks are stiff and 
hard with frost, they will break off clear and clean 
near to the ground, and can then be gathered 
up and burned, or made into manure. 
Resting Land. 
_ >  - 

We like that good old Anglo-Saxon word ‘ rest.”’ 
In this age many try to give it a new mearing. 
They work all day and then after supper milk a 
dozen cows fora ‘‘rest.”?” Mr. Henderson, in the 
November American Agriculturist, proposes to rest 
land on the same principle. On the soil in frames, 
where cabbage and lettuce have been grown dur- 
ing the winter, and on which he intends to plant 
cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce next winter, he 
sows clover, millet or oats in May, cuts the crop 
twice or thrice, and then turns under the ‘‘sod” 
in September, and this leaves the land in admirable 
condition for planting. But it is in no sense a rest. 

Many of us like to ‘‘rest” our land by sowing 
oats in May, taking off the crop and turning under 
the ‘‘sod”’? in September and sowing wheat. We 
do this in hopes of getting a good crop of oats. 
But we think it is contrary alike to science and 
experience to suppose that the oats enrich or in 
any way benefitthe land. Ifthe land were plowed 
in May and again in September, and harrowed and 
cultivated to keep down the weeds, we should ex- 
pect better wheat than if the land had been sown 
to oats. ™ 

Letting land lie two or three years in grass may 
properly be termed a ‘‘rest.’’ Summer fallowing 
—that is, plowing but ot sowing—is a rest. 
sowing a crop in Myy and removing it in Septem- 
ber is in no sense a restful, renovating or enrich- 
ing process. 


likely to help the market gardener or the farmer. 


Sowing a crop in August or Septem- | 
ber, and plowing it under in spring, is much more | 
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Farmers will find the form of gate here illus- 
trated to be not merely very easy to make, but to 
be as stiff and firm as it is possible to make a gate 
by bracing. If strongly made, it will stand almost 
any amount of riding the boys and girls may sub- 








WELL-BRACED GATE. 


ject it to when older persons are not around. 
Long and stout strap hinges, well riveted on, should 
be used in hanging it, and the rails should be 
double riveted into the hard-wood hanging stiles, 
while the long brace-piece should be properly se- 
cured to the rails with either wrought nails or bolts. 
We prefer to have each hanging stile of one piece, 
and a mortise for the ends of the rails, as it makes 
a neater and stronger gate than when the stiles, as 
is often the case, are each composed of two pieces, 


- — _* 


Over-Estimates in Poultry. 


Because poultry is claimed to pay large profits 
in proportion to the amounts invested therein, it 
does not follow that all who venture in the poultry 
business will get rich or make money. It requires 
capital to conduct great enterprises, and if large 
amounts are expected, Jarge sums must be in- 
vested. It is a mistake to mislead persons into 
the belief that there are enormous profits in poul- 
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try. But few persons have large sums invested, 
and a test has never yet been made as to what 
could really be accomplished. Those who suc- 
ceed know that itis the man or woman, and not 
always the birds, that make success. Like any 
other business, one must thoroughly understand 
it. Keeping a few flocks of fowls, and venturing 
upon the management of thousands, are different 
operations. A small flock can be well kept where 
thousands could not exist. Yet there are no im- 
possibilities, and as we progress in the art of poul- 
try raising, the business becomes easier and more 
perfectly understood. 


— hls 
A Convenient Milking Stool. 


In milking, or any other kind of work in which a 
low sitting position is required, a light an¢ easily 

















I 
MILKING STOOL. 


movable stool becomes desirable. Our illustration 
shows one that any one bandy with tools ean 
make, The seat consists of the bottom of a peach 
basket; the single leg is made of a round piece of 
wood securely fastened to the center of the seat. 
The latter may be padded and covered, as one 
chooses. Leather straps to reach up and around 
the waist of the milker, as shown in the above illus- 
tration, should be firmly attached to the seat. 
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Cheviot Sheep. 


The statement has frequently been made to the 
effect that noanimal has contributed more gener- 
ously to the wealth of Scotland’s farmers than the 
Cheviot sheep, especially as concerns the dwellers 
jn the upland districts. Whence came this breed, 
whose rivalry with the Southdown as marked ani- 
mals may not be gainsaid, and whose superiority 
for endurance of rigorous weather is an admitted 
fact, has often been the theme of discussion. 
Some authoritics believe them to be part and par- 
cel of the innate virtues of ‘‘ the lan’ o’ cakes,” 
but the legends of their rugged heritage tind their 
incoming dependent upon the disaster which befell 





Spain’s invading Armada, and tales are rife as to 


the pluck and power which brought the first 
Cheviots safe to land, when Philip’s men-of-war 
drifted and were wrecked upon the Western Islands, 

However this point of debarkation may be de- 
termined, certain it is that the Cheviots of to-day 
thrive not only upon the rich pasturage of the 
rolling border, but are found in numerous flocks 
through all the West and North of Scotland. 
They are well suited for their native pastures, 
bearing with comparative impunity the storms of 
winter, and thriving well on poor keep. Although 
less hardy than the black-faced sheep, they are 
more profitable as respects their feeding, making 
more flesh on an equal quantity of food, and mak- 
ing it quicker. They have white faces and legs, 
open countenances, large ears, lively eves, without 
horns. The carcass is long, the back straight, the 
shoulders rather light, the ribs circular, and the 
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quarters good. The Cheviot wether is fit for the | useful for ewes when giving milk, and for a short 


butcher at three years old, and weighs from 
twelve pounds to eighteen pounds per quarter ; 
the mutton being of good quality, though inferior 
to the Southdown, and of less flavor than the 
black-faced. The wool is fine, and the fleece 
averages about three and a half pounds. For graz- 
ing upon high-lying pastures where grasses are 
coarse, no breed is better adapted than the Cheviot. 


—_—_— 


Roots and Mixed Feeds for Sheep. 


STEPHEN POWERS, 


> 
The chief point of excellence claimed for roots 





is, that they supply the amount of water which 
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CHEVIOT SHEEP. 


Engraved (after Weir) for the American Agriculturist. 


all animals need when on dry feed, in a moderate 
and gradual way. If cut or pulped and mixed 
with bran, oats, or mill-feed, they furnish a soft, 
semi-liquid mass, which does not irritate the coats 
of the stomach, and does not overload it or dilute 
its solvent juices as a copious draught of cold 
water taken all at once would be apt to do. There 
is force in this argument. Sheep ought to be 
compelled, as much as possible, to eat their food 
dry, as the saliva thereby secreted and mingled 
with it is of far more efficacy in assisting the 
stomach in digestion than any juice of roots, or 
any other moisture could be; still, it is undoubt- 
edly injurious to the sheep to be obliged to drink 
at one time all the water it requires in twenty-four 
hours, especially if it is 1ee-cold. 

Roots are not so necessary for Merinos as they 
are for the mutton-breeds; they are principally 





period before they begin. Sugar-beets, mangels, 
ruta-bagas, yellow turnips, and white turnips, are 
valuable in the order in which they are here given. 

There are two cardinal principles in relation to 
mixed feed ; first, that mixed feeds are better than 
plain; second, that all the elements of the mix- 
ture should be fed each day, instead of one ele- 
ment for one day or one week, and another for 
another day or week. Thus, for instance, the ex- 
periments at Rothamstead, England, showed that 
eight pound of peas, or six pounds of oil-cake meal, 
would make a pound of live weight; while, of 
peas and oil-eake meal mixed, four and one-half 
pounds would suffice. It is as an element of mixed 
feed that roots attain their greatest value. Thus, 


a a a 


in a great majority of cases, it will be found that 
a sheep receiving three pounds of bright wheat 
straw, and six pounds of turnips per day, will in- 
crease as much in weight, or keep in as good con- 
dition, as another with three pounds of the best 
timothy hay; while the former will cost less. 

It has been ascertained that to keep a sheep in 
good thriving condition, fifteen pounds of perfect- 
ly dry feed (of average good quality), is required 
per week for each one hundred pounds of live 
weight. But since hay and grain, in their ordinary 
condition, contain about fourteen per cent. of 
water, from eighteen to twenty pounds per 
week will be necessary, or about three pounds per 
day. To facilitate digestion and prevent consti- 
pation, it would be well if an equivalent of 
this amount of nutriment could be expanded 
in bulk, so as to weigh seven or eight pounds, 














New Vegetables in Prospect. 


<— 


Each year a number of vegetables appear as 
new,” being offered in the catulogues with highly 
colored descriptions. But in a few years the 
inajority of them are quietly dropped, they having 
been found to be no better than the varieties al- 
ready established. Our position with regard to 





Fig. 1.—sroccoit “‘ MARZAJUOLI.” 


vegetables is the same that it has long been with 
respect to fruits; unless a new kind has a marked 
superiority, in some one particular, over the vari- 
eties already in the market, it has no claims to be 
accepted. It is very difficult for a new pea to 
equal the Champion of England, but suppose a 
new kind equals that superb variety, yet is in 
no respect better, what claim has it upon us? 
We have no use for two Champions of England ! 
In our Jast visit to the lamented Charles Downing, 
the copversation turned to the many varieties of 
fruits that appeared each year with no other claim 
than that they were ‘‘new.’’? His remark, in the 
conservative spirit so characteristic of the man, 
was: ‘If we gain each year one new fruit of real 
value, we are making progress ; it may appear to 
be slow, but still it is progress.’? Do we in vege- 
tables gain one new variety of value, each year ? 
It is our impression that, for the past ten years 
more than one variety that has ‘‘come to stay,” 
has been added to our lists each year. Still the 
proportion of varieties of real value, to the whole 
number offered, remains very small. By a perusal 
of the foreign journals, and consultation of the 
European catalogues (for strangely enough the 
great majority of new vegetables come from 
abroad), we find that but a few of those offered 
abroad are ever heard of in this country. Our 
seedsmen know that it is of little use to offer a 
new Broccoli, a new Vegetable Marrow, and some 
others, to American gardeners, as they do not care 
for these things, whether old or new. In looking 





Fig. 3.—SICILIAN LARGE 
SWEET FENNEL. 


Fig. 2.—COMMON 
FENNEL. 


over the alleged new things offered abroad for 
the next year, we find among them some which 
may be welcomed and found useful in this country. 
We mention and illustrate such of the new vege- 
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tables as are likely to be of interest to our culti- 
vators, whether for private or market gardens. 

Broccou! ‘“ MARZzAJUOLI.’’—It is singular that 
Broccoli is so little cultivated in this country, 
either in our market gardens or private ones. 
The purplish color of some of the varieties is ob- 
jected to by many, but the whiie kinds are in 
every respect equal to cauliflower, while they are 
a more certain crop. The new variety, the name 
of which is given above, is described as a ‘‘per- 
petual branching kind from Naples,”’ which is said 
to be “very precious because it produces stems, 
leaves and heads nearly the whole year roum .” 
The engraving, figure 1, shows the habit of this 
plant. It remains to be seen how far its perpetual 
character will be affected by our hot summers. 
The small beads appear to be of a convenient size 
to serve to one person ai table, and on this account 
will be appreciated by housekeepers. 

SicIL1aAN SWEET FINOCHIO OR FENNEL.—Stalks of 
the common Fennel are usually offered in our city 
markets, where they are purchased by the French 
and Germans, who use the seeds in flavoring their 
cookery. In the South of Europe, especially, a 
variety of Fennel called Finochio, is in frequent 
cultivation. This is an annual with large leaf 
stalks, which are set very close upon the stem and 
overlap one another at the base, forming a sort of 
‘head,’ often as large as one’s fist. This is 
earthed up to blanch it; indeed, its manner of 
cultivation, as well as its uses, are much like those 
of Celery (a plant of the same family), with us. 
Figure 2 gives the appearance of a head of the 





Fig. 4.—ROYAL DWARF PALM KALE. 


common Finochio. This year there was introduced 


| into Italy, the ‘Sicilian Large Sweet Finochio,” 








shown in figure 3, which is now offered with high 
praises as to its superior excellence. The com- 
mon Finochio is much more generally cultivated in 
Italy than is Celery with us. Travelers state that 
in and about Naples it is found on every table, 
whether of the rich or the poor, every day during 
the winter months. It is much eaten raw, with 
salt, as celery is usually eaten with us; it is boiled 
and served with white sauce; it is cooked with 
macearoni, and is largely employed as an ingreci- 
ent in soups and stews, and in other methods. 

THe Royat Dwarr Patm KaLe.—Occasionally 
the tall-growing kinds of Kale, called by the 
French Chou Pulmier, or Palm Kale, are seen in 
our markets. The main supply is of a dwarfer 
variety, known by the not-at-all French name of 
“sprouts.”? The seeds of this are sown in autumn; 
the plants grow sufficiently large to stand the win- 
ter. Some arc in the markets in fall, but nothing 
like the immense quantities that are marketed in 
spring. Some of the palm kales have beautifully 
cut and fringed leaves, and are sometimes used us 
“ foliage plants’ in gardens. The new dwarf kind, 
of which the name is given above, is represented 
by figure 4. The description says : “‘ Whatever may 
be its mode of preparation, it furnishes a most ex- 
quisite vegetable.”’ If Americans generally knew 
how vastly superior are the different kinds of Kale 
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to the coarse, hard-headed cabbages, they would 
be seen much more frequently in our gardens and 
on our tables. They are strangely neglected. 
FRINGED KouL-RaBi oF NAPLEs.—If the common 
Kohl-rabi were better known it would be more fre- 


Fig. 5.—FRINGED NAPLES KOHL-RABI. 


quently cultivated. Those who try it and allow it 
to grow too large before it is taken for the table, 
find it so disagreeably stringy that they are not dis- 
posed to make a second trial. This is sometimes 
called an ** Above-ground Turnip.” It is not a tur- 
nip, but a variety of cabbage, the stem of which 
swells out to a globular form, and is most delicious 
if taken when ‘‘ of the size of ateacup.”’ If allowed 
to get a few days older, a lot of broom corn mixed 
with turnip would be about as edible. The new 
variety (figure 5), is said to be an excellent one, 
and moreover highly ornamental on account of its 
beautifully fringed leaves. 

TripoLtt Bush Squasu.—This, which isa quite 
new variety, is notable for its compact form, in 
consequence of which it takes up but a small space 
in the garden, as compared with other squashes. 
The habit of the plant and shape of foliage, ete., 
are shown iu figure 6. The fruits, which are long 
and straight, are of a pale yellow color, and are 
produced and ready for use in a remarkably 
short time after sowing the seeds. The fruits are 
used the same as other bush squashes, which in 
France, besides roasting, are dressed with Parme- 
san cheese, and are also cooked with tomatoes, and 
highly esteemed. 

JAPAN CLUSTER PEPPER.—This variety was raised 
in France last year, from seeds sent from Japan. 
The habit of the plant, its foliage, ete., are shown 
in figure 7. Each branch is terminated by a large 
cluster of flowers, which is followed by one of 
bright red fruits ; these are so numerous that the 
plant appears to be entirely red, making it orna- 


Fig. 6.—TRIPOLI BUSH SQUASH. 


mental as well as useful. The fruits are exceed- 











ingly pungent, and preserve this quality for several 
years. Itis probably a marked variety of Capsicum 
annuum, and may be used as are other peppers. 
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India-Rubber Tree.—(/icus elastica.) 


> 


A most excellent plant for the sitting-room is 
Ficus elastica, more commonly known as India- 
rubber plant, because from the sap of this and 
some closely allied species the rubber of com- 
merce is made. It isa striking plant, because of 
its large, shining foliage, of a thiek and leathery 
texture. On well-grown specimens, the leaves are 





Fig. 7.—JAPAN CLUSTER PEPPER.—(Se? page 22. 





often a foot in length and four inches in width. 
Because of their firm character, they resist the in- 
fluence of dry air and dust, and the plant is there- 
fore unusually well adapted for culture in living- 
rooms. It is seldom attacked by insects of any 
kind. The leaves can be washed as easily as a 
plate, and it requires but little attention to keep 
them shining like wax. Each leaf is enclosed in a 
sheath, which is generally bright red in color. 
This is often mistaken for a flower-bud by those 
not famiiiar with the plant. As the leaf increases 
in size, the sheath bursts and falls off, ana then the 
young leaf unrolls. The plant attains a large size, 
and is one of the most satisfactory that we have for 
the decoration of the conservatory or the parlor 
when well developed. It grows well in any good, 
rich soil. It does well in a somewhat shady win- 
dow. For the center of a group it is extremely 
effective, because of its massive foliage and pe- 
culiar habit of growth. Those who fail of success 
with plants of a more delicate character should try 
this. It may be procured of any florist. 


—= = 


Sugar and Nut Trees. 
> 


Some trees are valuable, not only for their timber, 
but will yield an income while growing. The 
sugar maple is one of these. This tree is widely 
distributed over the country, and is especially at 
home throughout a large part of the northern half 
of our territory. its timber ranks very high for 
both fuel or lumber. The sap taken from it dur- 
ing the brief season of sugar making makes no per- 
ceptible reduction in its vitality or check in its 
growth, and the cost of the syrup or sugar made 
from it is small. The necessary fuel is supplied 
by fallen branches, or branches which should be 
cut cut, and the work comes at a season when very 
little else can be done onthe farm. There is no 
expense for planting or cultivation. Expensive 
appliances are not required, and the work can all 
be done at hume. Maple syrup or sugar known to 
be pure always finds a ready sale at a good price. 
Considering the readiness with which it grows and 
the value ofits wood, the sugar maple would stand 
very near the head of the list of trees to be grown, 
even though it gave no income while growing. 

Another tree that yields an income while grow- 
ing is the walnut. The English wainut does well 
in many parts of the country, and its nuts are su- 
perior to the nuts of our black walnut, but iis 
wood is much inferior, and, on the whole, it will be 
better to grow the black walnut. This is a common 
forest tree in the Middle, Southern, und Western 
States, and does well near the highest latitudes 
of the Northern States, Walnut timber has become 








scarce, on account of its extensive usein furniture 
making, aud now commands avery high price. No 
part is so knotty that it is rejected. Hence, while 
the walnut grows slowly, the price that its wood 
brings makes it a profitable tree togrow. Walnut 
may not remain so fashionable for furniture as 
now, but walnut lumber is so well suited to 
this and many other uses that it is sure to com- 
mand a high price in the future. Its yield of nuts 
is considerable, and they sell readily at a good price. 

The hickories, especially the’shagbark, are trees 
valuable for their wood and fruit. The shagbark 
is widely diffused over the country, grows readily, 
and with moderate rapidity; is tall and straight, and 
yields a straight-grained, very fissile, heavy and 
elastic wood, scarcely surpassed for fuel, and ex- 
eellent for use in farm machinery, buildings, 
wagons, or for whiffletrees, fork, axe or rake 
handles, ete. Cut when the bark peels off, it makes 
a very durable rail when kept from the ground. The 
yield of nuts is large; they bull themselves as they 
fall from the tree; hence, they need only to be 
gathered up and dried, to be ready for market. 

Other nut trees would be profitable to grow on 
account of their wood, while their fruit will form a 
considerable income, We would suggest the chest- 
nut for the East and the pecan for the West. The 
chestnut dees well in some parts of the West. The 
pecan does best on low, wet, fertile lands, par- 
ticularly river banks, but will succeed in other sit- 


uations. Both find a ready market at good prices. 
er 
Economical Use of Flowers in Decora- 
tions, 
Ss 


The greenhouse flowers, which are the only ones 
available at this season, cannot be cut as freely 
with long stems as those in the garden in summer, 
Whether the flowers are supplied by one’s few 
cherished plants in the window garden, or bought 
at the florists’ shops, they are cut with regard to 
the future blooming of the planf. A Camellia 
flower is not cut with a twig which was several 
years in growing, and which would produce other 
flowers for years to come. In making up flowers, 
whether into bouquets or arranged in baskets, or 
in designs, the first step is to ‘‘stem them,” as it is 
technically called. The Camellia must be provided 
with a stem and so treated that its petals will not 
fall off. For this work two sizes of annealed iron 
wire are required. Firstly, the finest kind, known 
as ‘binding wire,’? which is most conveniently 
kept on a large spool or reel, and another kind 
somewhat larger, which should be cut into con- 
venient lengths, according to the kinds of flowers 
to be worked with. 


To wire the Camellia, the flower is held face 


down, between the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand, while the right hand pushes a piece of 
wire through one of the larger petals near its base, 





Fig. 1.—CAMELLIA. 


until it comes out at the other side. This wire 
will pierce and hold all the petals in a line with it. 
Four wires ‘are inserted in the same manner at 
equal distances apart. The flower at this stage 
will be as in figure 1, The wires are then to be 
bent backward until they meet, carefully adjusting 
any petals that may need it, bringing the ends to- 
gether, and winding one of the wires around the 
others, to form a sort of short stem, According 
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to the use to be made of the flower, this wire stem 
may be attached to a longer one, or left as it is, 
first binding a little damp moss close under the 
flower to help keep it fresh. Ifa long stem is re- 
quired, a piece of willow is bound to the wire 
stem, adding damp moss as beiore. The fine bind- 
ing wire is used to attach the willow stem. A 
Hyacinth spike is not handy to use in decorations, 
but ifthe tlowers are removed from the spike and 
stemmed singly, they are exceedingly useful. The 
base of the flower is pierced by two wires, cross- 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


ing, as in figure 2, The wires are then bent back- 
wards and twisted together to form a stem, or 
they may be attached to a splint of broom-corn 
either singly or in clusters of three or .more. 
Broom-corn answers admirably for the stems of 
small flowers, its strength and elasticity with its 
small size being just what are required. Many 
other flowers besides the Hyacinth are stemmed in 
a similar manner. There are many flowers, like 
the Bouvardia, figure 3, with a long, narrow tube, 
which drop from the stem very readily. These 
are prevented from falling by having a wire passed 
down the tube to its base, and then pushed to 
make its end penetrate the top of the stem; the 
upper end of the wire is then to be cut off even 
with the top of the flower, which may afterwards 
be stemmed, attaching several to a broom-corn 
stem. Another manner of treating those flowers 
which drop readily is to gum them. The “ gum ” 
used for this purpose is a solution of shellac in 
alcohol, the bleached shellac being preferred. 
This is applied -with a small camel's bair pencil. 
Such flowers as Bouvardia have a single drop of 
the gum allowed to fall into the center of the 
blossom ; the alcohol soon evaporates, and leaves 
the flower securely fastened. Geraniums, espe- 
cially the single ones, must be gummed in this 
manner. The kind of stems to be used will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the flowers are 
to be made up; if into a bouquet, the broom- 
corn stems are arranged around a centre piece; 
any round stick will answer. Thestems are bound 
to the stick with strong thread, and damp moss 
should be bound in with them. Green leaves of 
various kinds are stemmed to be worked in with 
the flowers. Flowers with which baskets are to 
be filled do not require long stems; for these 
the wooden toothpicks, which come in boxes ata 
low rate, are usually made toserve. Match sticks, 
before they are dipped, are useful for this pur- 
pose. The basket is first filled with damp moss. 
If the moss, while yet dry, is rubbed and broken, 
it will work more conveniently. The surface of 
the moss should be rounded up, to be highest in 
the centre of the basket, and the stems of the 
flowers are stuck into this. The flowers are thus 
held in place with sufficient firmness, and the 
dampness of the moss helps keep the flowers 
fresh. The various designs of shields, stars, ete., 
are first made of wire, and such are made hollow. 
That is, an anchor design is two wire anchors 
separated by about an inch. The space between 
these is filled with damp moss, and the whole 
covered with tin foil; this prevents the particles 
of moss from falling out, and forms a good back- 
ground for the flowers. The wooden stems 
readily pierce the foil and enter the moss be- 
low, which holds them with sufficient firmness, 

















The Home Light of the Future. 
> 


The wonderful progress recently made the 
applications of electricity to lighting apparatus of 
all kinds, but especially the invention of the incan- 
descent electrical lamp, induces one to predict that 
in a few years all of our homes will be brightened 
by the presence of electrical light, with an increase 
of comfort and good health that is now hardly im- 
aginable. The flickering and over-brightness of 
the are electrical lamp, such as may be seen in our 
public squares, is different from the steady, mild 
glow of the incandescent burner, and the latter has 
the same advantage as regards the effect upon the 
complexion. The first shines with such a vivid 
blue glare as to cast an unnatural pallor over the 
countenance, while the second gives a positively 
becoming hue to the same. 

The following are a few of the advantages over 
gas: The electiical lamp consumes no oxygen, 
and hence does not vitiate the atmosphere, as do 
gas, kerosene lamps and all candles. One gas 
jet consumes as much oxygen as do six human 
beings, hence we may easily calculate the speed 
with which a brilliantly lighted-up parlor becomes 
close, and the advantages offered by a rival light 
that abstracts from the atmosphere no property 
that fits it for human existence. In alarge school, 
where incandescent electrical lamps have been in 
constant use for three years, it has been found that 
this light was admirable for the students’ purposes, 
and many cases of eye-disease had actually been 
cured by the relief that its use afforded. 

The popular prejudice against electricity as an 
agent to be introduced into the household, on 
account of supposed danger to life, is proved to be 
without foundation. The wires that introduce the 
electrical fluid into the house are so perfectly in- 
sulated as to prevent the least danger from such a 
source, and even if this were not so, the current 
required for this kind of light is not strong enough 
to injure even an infant if it should chance to 
touch the conduciing wire. 

The incandescent flame burns within air- 
tight glass globe, and if this globe be broken, 
the light will instantly go out, in consequence of 
the admission of oxygen, be fore it can set fire to 
the most inflammable article. The sulphurous 
fumes emitted by gas, injure, far more than we 
realize, furniture, gilding, pictures, etc., exposed 
to its baleful influence. Librarians and book-sellers 
unite in affirming that the injury done to books in 
leather bindings is very serious, and the injury 
done to fine goods exposed to gas-light costs our 
tradesmen a similarly heavy loss. Plant life and 
gas are diametrically opposed, as those of us know 
full well, who strive, winter after winter, to keep 


an 





JAPANESE BUTTERFLY. 


a few flowers blooming in one’s sitting-room. Cut 
flowers are under the same ban, and fade so quickly 
as rarely to be used as personal ornaments, desir- 
able as this would be under other conditions. 

One great point of superiority that this mode of 
lighting possesses above all others, is the ease with 
which one may manipulate without danger of in- 
jury to himself or the house, And then the beauty 
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of the light surpasses all others, and has wonderful 
adaptability to decorative purposes. The difficulty 
at present is, that only the wealthy can afford the 


expense of setting up a solitary electrie plant for 


the use of a private residence. The majority must 
await the establishment, in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, of an electric light station. When once 
established, the electrical will be the cheapest of all 
lights for domestic use, as well as the most perfect. 





A Cover for a Pen-Wiper or for 
Shaving-Papers. 
—— 
The cover for a pen-wiper or for shaving-paper is 
made of a bevelled edged ecard, in the form of a 
pallette, with the photo of the giver mounted on 





A NOVEL PEN-WIPER. 


it. The picture having been previously soaked 
to be mounted on the 
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A Japanese Butterfly. 


from its ecard, is cover. 


The butterfly here represented is manufactured 
out of a clothes-piv and a Japanese handkerchief. 
Vhey are very showy and effective in decorating 
Christmas trees, and Jook pretty when fastened on 
some high pointin any room. Tomake one, separate 
the peg nearly to the head, fasten pieces of gilt se- 
curely in the head toimitate the feelers, paint the 
Select a handkerchief of 
it between the peg close up to the 


peg black. gorgeous 


colors, draw 


head. The wings are formed by drawing it in on 
the sides, kept in place by a black thread tied 
around its body. <A piece of wire is fastened 


around the body to attach it to the tree. 


Midwinter Styles. 


** As the days begin to lengthen, the cold begins 
to strengthen,” and also to bring out the warm 
furs, rich velvets and luxuriant plushes that are 
so becoming and softening to all faces. And how 
beautiful many of the furs are! while even an in- 
expensive kind wiil often transform a plain sacque 
or ulster into areally stylish and distinguished- 
looking garment. 

The fancy this season seems to be largely for 
long-haired fur, as the fox, lynx and bear, while 
there are many dyed imitations for those who can- 
not afford the real article. Prettier still, however, 
is the undressed beaver, which cannot be so well 
imitated, its soft ecru tint, making it a peculiar 
favorite with young girls, who never look better 
than in cloth suits of dark blue or wine color 
trimmed with this fur. A beaver cap and muff to 
match may be added, and the jaunty jacket should 
be fastened with buttons representing: old coins, 
-arried a Jong, nar- 
mounted 


while, to complete the outfit, is 
row pocketbook of dark red leather, 
with old silver. 

Silver fox is the most expensive kind of fox fur, 
but, pretty as it is in itself, on many dark shades it 
does not look as well as the gray fox, which has a 
Long, fluffy boas of the yel- 
are most rich and 


tinge of yellow to it. 
lowish fox fur are 
luxurious looking 


worn, and 
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Care should always be taken in selecting fur to 
goon colored goods, or else the effect is apt to be 
disappointing. For green cloths, plucked otter 
bindings, that form a roll along the edge of the 
garmept, are much liked. Navy blue looks well 
with sealskin or light chinchilla, and the golden 
browns are often stylishly trimmed with a vest or 
revers of black Astrakhan. 

Astrakhan is coming more and more into favor, 
whole jackets of it being worn. It trims black 
diagonals and cloths beautifully, and is much liked 
for mourning costumes. 

Cloaks are both very large and very small, either 
covering almost the entire person, or else reaching 
just below the waist-line in the back, with medium 
long tabs in front, cut square or pointed. 

For these smull mantles there are fur fringes, 
formed of balls of fur strung together. They are 
particularly pretty made of seal plush or black 
velvet, and are often trimmed with beaded passe 
menteries, as well as a bordering of fur. 
coats to wear with any dress are 
more often of dark blue, brown, green or gray, 
than black. French modistes trim them with 
heavy black cord passementeries in braiding de- 
signs, and when a border of black Astrakhan or 
lamb-skin is used, it is much wider in the middle 
of the back, covering the basque almost to the 
If trimmed with fur, two large fur- 
covered buttons outline the waist in the back, 
and there is a high straight collar, 
and side pockets, also of the fur. 

When the winter bonnet or round hat is to serve 
with a number of dresses, it is selected with refer- 
ence to the outside garments, thus giving the dis- 
tinguishing tone to the street costume. 

Young ladies wear velveteen suits a great deal 
this winter, and if a good quality is used, with a 
short, thick, close pile, it is extremely pretty and 
effective. These velveteens are made in the sever- 
est tailor style, witha plain lower skirt, sometimes 
bordered with fur, an apron overskirt and postil- 
ion basque; while for the street is added a close- 
fitting, single-breasted jacket that has a collar and 
cuffs of fur, or else a fichu crossed on the chest to 
the left side. The jacket is lined with silk that it 
may slip off and on easily, and has an interlining 
of flannel, which is much less clumsy than wadding. 

Although rough dotted and tufted fabrics are in 
the majority, cashmeres still hold their own, espe- 
cially for Black cashmeres, how- 
ever, are brightened with white vests, plastrons of 
Roman stripes, or yokes and cuffs of colored velvet. 

The waists of most gowns are very much trimmed 
in front, but are always plain in the back. Vests 
on nearly all basques, or else V-shaped 
or some contrasting material. 


Long cloth 


waist-line. 


square culls 


house dresses. 


appear 
fronts of velvet, 
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An Ear of Corn. 


The ear of corn to be wae as a “dangle board,” 
is just the thing for some bright little boy or girl to 
make for mamma or other housekeeping friend. 

The and has five brass hooks 


is gilded 


corn 












ORNAMENTAL EAR OF CORN, 


screwed in it to hang keys, 
ete., vu. Bows of bright colored ribbon are 
on the ends, and also a piece of the same is used 
to hang it up by. Another easy way to make these 
useful little articles is, to saw padlocks or horse- 
shoes out of a piece of cherry or walnut wood, 
polish-them and screw in the hooks. A bow of 
ribbon is tied on each side of the padlock. Toy roll- 
ing-pins are frequently employed for this purpose. 


shoe button-hooks, 
tacked 
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A Knitted Skirt. 


> 


The materials required are thirteen ounces of 
Star Light Scotch yarn of any shade desired, and 
two medium-sized wooden needles, about as large 
round as a small pen-holder, The skirt is knitted 
in two parts and sewed together at the sides; 
there is no narrowing or widening, and the fullness 
at the top makes it large enough to slip over the 
head without a placket hole. 

Cast on 164 stitches, knit across plain once ; 1st 
row, slip 1, 1 plain, [make 1, 5 plain, narrow, 2 
plain, narrow, 5 plain, make 1, 2 plain] ; repeat 
what comes between brackets till last stitch, which 
is plain ; 2d row, plain knitting ; repeat these two 
rows till you have finished 22 rows, which forms 
lace trimming for the bottom of the skirt. 

For the body knit Ist row like first row of 
lace; 2d row, seamed 5 3d row, like first row ; 4th 
row, seamed ;-5th row, lie first row ; 6th row, 
plain; 7th row, seamed; 8th row, plain; repeat 
these 8 rows of the body till the skirt is long 
enough ; then knit a row of narrow ; make 1, alter- 
nately, then 2 plain rows; bind off. Make another 
piece the same and sew together. Run ribbon 
through holes to fasten at waist. 

For a child, use Star Light three thread Saxony, 
two needles No. 138. Cast on 128 stitches, and 
work like large skirt. 


= =o 


Clothes-Line Reel. 
>_> 

Clothes-lines should be kept under cover when 
not in use, aud our illustration shows a contriv- 
ance for this purpose, which can be readily made 
and quickly put up. The best place for the reel 
and frame is in the out-kitechen, against the outer 
wall. A hole is cut out, through which the rope 
can pass. To prevent any chafing of the rope, 
it 1s best to have it run over a small grooved 





CLOTHES-LINE REEL. 


wheel. To keep the reel in its place, it is best 
to attach a small strap, bearing on the end of 
the spindle. This wil! also prevent the rope from 
running out faster than it is wanted. The frame 
should be made of oak or of stout pine, the 
spindle of inch round oak, and the handle of 
oak also. The circular guards, shown in the illus- 
tration, can be made of half-inch oak, securely 
fastened to the spindle, and about ten to twelve 
inches in diameter. It is best to make the entire 
affair of hard wood, as it is much more durable, 
and can be made lighter than if made of pine. 


=_— 


A Substitute for a Closet. 
a 

In a bed-room which has no closet,.a service- 
able substitute for one can easily and cheaply be 
made. Our illustration shows such an one, fitted 
up by the writer. It extends across one end of 
the room. We had two boards one foot wide, 
sawed oft in seven feet lengths. A foot from the 
upper end of each length we had cleats nailed 
across. These boards were then placed against 
the side walls, at the end of the room. A board 
was cut exactly as long as the reom was wide, and 
this was placed on the top of the upright boards. 
Another piece was cut, as long as the top board, 
less the thickness of the two upright pieces. This 
fitted in between the uprights, and rested on the 
cleats, and, fitting snugly, it keeps the end pieces 
pressed against the wall; therefore no nails or 
screws are needed to hold the arrangement in 
place. We have, by this plan, a shelf at the top on 











which to keep boxes and articles which cannot be 
hung up. Into the bottom of this shelf we screwed 
hooks on which garments are hung. In this way 
we avoided damaging the walls by driving in nails 
or putting on hooks. Then we made a curtain 








HOME-MADE CLOSET, 


which we tacked to the front of the top beard, 
weichted the bottom of it, so that it hangs in its 
proper place always, and is not blowing about to 
admit dust. The curtain might be hung on a pole, 
but we preferred to fasten it with tacks, because 
this plan of arranging it made everything snug 
and dust-tight. It should be full enough to hang 
gracefully, and if the women of the family have a 
“knack” that way, they can make it quite as or- 
namental as anything else the room will be likely 
to contain. 


or oo 


Convenient Book-Shelves. 
——_ 

‘The accompanying illustration, a sketch of which 
was sent us by W. D. Boynton, Wis., exhibits a 
convenient set of book-shelves, easily made «and 
quite ornamental. The dimensions, as constructed 
by me, he writes, are in width three feet and in 
height six feet. Iused clear, dressed pine lumber. 
The two upright strips, to which shelf brackets were 
attached, were six feet long and four inches wide. 
The shelves were six inches wide, with the excep- 
tion of the top one, which was eight, besides the 
projection of the moulding. Three copper wires, 
about the thickness of a common knitting needle, 
were drawn through theends of the shelves on 
each side, within an inch or two of the ends of the 
shelves, from top to bottom of structure. These 
were to keep the books from tipping over sideways 
on the shelves. Theyalso served to make the case 
look more complete. Brass wires of a larger size 
would have looked better. The brackets used may 
be of either iron or wood. Iron ones that do not 
occupy shelf-room are better. A dozen of them 
can be bought for fifty cents. The shelves came 





CONVENIENT BOOK-SHELVES. 


out just even with the outer edge of the supporting 
strips. The brackets, being fastened to both 
shelves and upright pieces, make the whole struc- 
ture firm and substantial. The uprights stand 
upon the floor, and are screwed to the wall. The 
wood should be stained with umber, or some de- 
sirable color, and well varnished. The edges of 
the shelves may be covered with narrow gimp, or 
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some such material, The wall at the back is usu- 
ally hid by the contents of the shelves, but if it is 
likely to be in view, dark-blue cloth may be tacked 
to the wall back of where the case is to stand. 
The front may be open or hung with curtains, as 
desired. Some prettily figured cretonne will make 
a neat curtain. It should be hung upon a wire, 
under the projecting moulding at the top. 


ES ———— 


Serviceable Clothes-Horse. 
pee 

The clothes-horse of which we give an illustration 
is portable, has a large amuunt of rack-room, and 
takes up but little space, either when in use or 
when folded up. The legs or main pieces are made 
of oak, one by one inch and a quarter, and four 
feet long. Four rounds, three feet long and one 
inch in diameter, are inserted into each pair of legs, 
at equal distances apart, and securely pinned or 
wedged into place. When the two parts are fin- 
ished, they shouid be hinged together at the top, 
while small staples are driven into the legs near 
the bottom, in which cord is attached, to prevent 
the legs from spreading too far apart. 


ee 


Home Recipes. 


RaGovuT oF MurTton.—Cold roasted mutton is 
cut, as evenly as possible, into strips of about one- 
half inch long and one-quarter inch wide, leaving 
out all the fat. Then, in a frying-pan, brown in 
butter a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of flour 
(according to the quantity of gravy desired) to a 
chestnut color, carefully stirring all the time to 
avoid its burning in spots. Then add slowly the 
gravy left over from the roast, add water, if the 
quantity is not sufficient, and bring to a boil until it 
becomes a smooth creamy sauce ; add salt, pepper 
and celery—salt to taste; place the meat into it, 
cover tightly, and let it simmer from five to ten min- 
utes on the back of the range or stove. It should be 





CLOTHES-HORSE, 


served very hot,plain or on toast. This isa very good 
and inexpensive dish for breakfast or luncheon. 


A QuicKLy MapE VEGETABLE Soup.—Boil tur- 
nips, onions, carrots, cabbage and celery, chopped 
fine, in quantity desired, in two quarts of water, 
with a piece of butter the size of a large walvut, 
and a little salt. A few minutes before dinner, add 
a quarter of a forty-cent jar of extract of beef, 
stirring it until dissolved, and add salt and pepper 
to suit. Those who like rice in the soup with vege- 
tables should add two or, three tablespoonfuls, 
when the vegetables are half cooked. This quan- 
tity is enough for six or eight persons, but should, 
unexpectedly, more be needed, some more boiling 
water and a little beef extract added, will, in a 
moment, make all the soup required without 
changing its quality in the least. 


Bisque OF CLAMs.—Simmer a pint of clams in 
their own liquor and two cups of water for fifteen 
minutes, with an onion sliced, a few sprigs of pars- 
ley and a tiny blade of mace. Strain out the 
clams and the seasonings, add a pint of hot 
stock and a cup of cream, and return to the fire. 
Before adding the cream, make a roux with it as 
follows: Put a tablespoonful of butter over the 
fire in a small saucepan, and as soon as it 
bubbles add a tablespoonful of flour; when mixed 
evenly, and free from lumps, add slowly the 
hot cream or milk. Season with red pepper, and, 
when serving, pass very thin wafer biscuit with it. 
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Sabra’s Invitation. 
EMMA M. F. GRINNELL. 
> 

Sabra Blashford, at fifteen, was a well-grown 
girl who attended the grammar school attired in a 
dingy brown and white checked gingham and 
laced cowhide shoes, which hurt her feet a good 
deal and her feelings much more. In vain to try 
' to hide them under her short frock—impossible to 
- forget them, trudging home from school on a 
windy night, with her geography clasped across 
her bosom under her shaw! like a cuirass, and bit- 
terness swelling in her heart at sight of rows of 
buttoned boots and patty jackets going home in 
front of her. Sometimes the plaid shawl frisked 
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the girls about the projected party, they had talked 
it over and over, as girls will, around a window 
before school called in the morning. As they 
talked, Sabra passed on her way to her seat. 

“Tm going to ask her to my party,” said Beth. 

“Oh, good heavens! you’re not going to ask 
that dowdy. Why, she don’t go in our set at all !”’ 
cried Carla Balle. 

‘*“Mamma wants me to. She says we ought to 
try to make it agreeable for girls like Sabra, who 
are nice if they are poor.” 

Florrie Hamlyn, who was Beth’s devoted friend, 
put her arm up about Beth’s neck caressingly and 
said: “I think it’s lovely of you, Beth.” But 
Carla remarked, on turning away as the bell rang, 
‘“Well, you know you don’t really want her, and 
you know she won’t feel at home and will just be 
a poke to the rest ; and, for my part, I don’t think 
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Sabra had a bright thought. She would braid it. 
So the seams were run up, and the next day Sabra 
began to braid. How she worked! Sitting close 
to the window, she bert over her task with an 
anxious pucker in her forehead: and a half-sup- 
pressed smile on her lips. But on Wednesday, 
when she was sitting in her place during whisper- 
ing recess, Carla Balle, coming past, said to her, 
‘*Going to Beth Harlow’s party?’ Sabra looked 
up with a quick and pleased affirmative, but she 
met a look before which her abashed glance fell. 
“She almost looked as if she was mad,” said 
Sabra to herself, as Carla passed on. The next 
day half a dozen girls, with Carla at their head, 
filed past and each one propounded the same in- 
quiry: ‘‘ Going to Beth’s party?” and when 
Sabra softly answered that she guessed so, they 
looked at each other with a chorus of significant 
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Drawn (by Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


along among the natty jackets, but not often. 
Generally the buttoned boots consorted together, 
and left the cowhide shves to solitude, or such 


chavce company as they might find. But the 
girls were all nice to her, Sabra thought. She had 


a quiet voice, and shy blush and Jaugh when they 
said bright, funny things, and she declined choco- 
late caramels with a discretion remarkable in a girl 
who was so stinted in sweets. 

She had, too, a determined, clear-headed perse- 
verance in interest examples, which made her equal 
to any number of decimal places, and brought a 
smile of approval to her teacher’s face. This last 
quality was probably the origin of Sabra’s slight 
influence, and obtained for her such tacit consider- 
ation as she bad. Impossible to make fun of the 
outer adornment of a girl’s head when upon her 
using its inward equipment in your service de- 
pends your proving a credit to your family in the 
arithmetic class. 

But on one particular night Sabra’s feet danced 
down the long, steep walk, regardless of her 
heavy shoes. Her heart beat joyfully against her 
books. 


and Sabra was invited. When Beth had first told 
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Beth Harlow was going to have a party 


it’s any great kindness to ask any one that way.” 
—But Sabra knew nothing of this. She had ac- 
cepted Beth’s invitation with a few trembling 
words and a radiant glance, and now she was 
going home to tell her mother. 

* Mother!’ she cried, bursting into the house, 
“Beth Harlow is going to have a party and I’m in- 
vited.”’ 

Her mother dropped her sewing and turned 
around in her chair to look at her. ‘‘ You don’t 
say, Sabra,”’ she said, in a delighted voice. ‘‘ When 
is it going to be ?” 

“Friday night. 
make my blue flannel in time 

“ We'll have to,”’ said her mother, beginning to 
stir about the room witha little flush in her cheeks. 

“You bring the cloth right down, Sabra. The 
worst is to tell how to make it. Run over and ask 
Miss Barker if she’ll step over a minute and bring 
her last ‘ Bazar.’ ”’ 

You will see by the foregoing that Sabra had 
cloth for a new dress, a birthday gift from her 
aunt. Miss Barker came over with her mouth full 
of pins and her, tape measure around her neck, and 
before supper time the dress was under way. Then 


Mother, do you s’pose we could 
9”? 
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(See neat page.) 


Sabra’s troubled glanee turned to Beth, 
Not even the new 
home 


titters. 
but Beth’s eyes were averted. 
buttoned shoes which her father brought 
and displayed that night could make Sabra’s heart 
quite light. 

*‘She’s bound to go,” said a voice behind her 
the next day. ‘‘She’d go if you’d ask her not to.” 

‘* Well, if she goes I shan’t,’? said Carla’s voice. 
“IT wouldn't be seen at a party with her.”’ 

“Well, I suppose she’s really got a right to go; 
she was invited just as much as anybody,’’ chimed 
in a third. 

“What if she was? Beth says herself she only 
invited her because she wanted to please her 
mother. Little fool! she knows nobody wants 
her.”? With the last words Carla stepped away, 
and the others followed, leaving Sabra to her own 
reflections. 

Poor Sabra! She understood at last. <A great 
weight seemed to fall upon her heart, a lump rose 
up in her throat and choked her. The intermina- 
ble example she was working faded out before her 
blurred sight, and in its place the pretty spirals and 
trefoils of the braiding pattern seemed to dance 


and waver. But she subdued the tumult in her 
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breast till she was out of school. When she went 
home the little kitchen was clean and bright with 
sunshine. Robbie’s axe, as he chopped the kind- 
lings for morning, was.the only sound in the quiet 
house. Sabra found a scrap of paper and sat down 
to write a note, which, when she had done, Robbie 
readily promised to deliver for her. Mrs. Harlow 
happened to be passing the front door when Robbie 
rang. She opened it, and so it chanced that the note 
fell into her bands, and, there being no address upon 
it, sue opened and read it. ‘‘ Dear Beth,” it ran, 
“‘T can’t come to your party, because I know you 
don’t really want me to. I’m real sorry. I hope 
you'll excuse me for accepting the invitation at 
first. -SABRA BLASHFORD.” 

Mrs. Harlow read this over several times, still 
holding the door open, while Robbie hurried away. 
Then she closed the door, and, turning away, called 
up the stairs: “Beth! Beth!” Beth came running 
down. She was already dressed for the party in 
the prettiest of pink cashmere gowns, with pink 
ribbons knotted here and there and tying back 
her long dark curls. ‘‘Read this note, dear.’’ 
Beth took it and read it iu silence. ‘‘If it hadn’t 
been for that hateful note things would have been 
all right. She was just right about one thing— 
they didn’t want her at the party and I wish now 
I’d never asked her. So much for trying to be 
nice to that sort of girl.’’ But just here Beth’s 
conscience took a part in the conversation: “ But 
were you nice to her, Beth? Were you really nice 
to her, or did you just patronize her, and make a 
virtue of it to the other girls ?”’ 

“Ts the writer of this note the girl we were talk- 
ing of, Beth, when your party was first proposed ?”’ 

‘*Yes, mamma.” 

“T want you to tell me exactly what you did to 
make her suppose you didn’t really want her to 
come.”’ 

Beth hung her head. ‘“‘ Mamma,”’ she said, ‘I 
didn’t do anything, really ; I never said a word to 
her about the party.”’ 

“Who did do anything?” 

“Well, it was some of the other girls.” 

‘What had the other girls to do with it?” 

“ They didn’t want her to come,” 

“ And so my daughter cared more for the opinion 
of her school-mates than for her namma’s ?”’ 

“T wanted them to have a good time.” Beth’s 
voice was very low. 

“Which of the girls objected? Was it Florrie 
Hamlyn ?” 

“Oh, no! Florrie was glad I invited her.’’ 

“Who was it 2” 

Pressed for aname, Beth answered, ‘‘Carla Balle. 

“Which do you think would have enjoyed the 
party most, Carla or Sabra ?”’ 

“Why, Carla. Wouldn't she, mamma ?” 

“You told me that at Florrie Hamlyn’s party 
Carla was so rude and disagreeable that she spoiled 
the pleasure of the whole evening. Do you think 
Sabra would behave in that way ?” 

“Oh, ro! mamma. Sabra’s bashful, but she’s real 
ladylike.”’ 

“(What does Carla object to in her, then ?”’ 

“Oh, wears queer looking 
clothes.’ 

“What does she wear ?”’ 

“T don’t know what she’d have worn to-night, 
but Sundiys she wears an old black alpaca,” 

answeyed Beth, almost desperate under this keen 
questioning. 

“And you would treat her in this rude way 
simply because of Carla Balle’s dislike to her, when 
you really think her a nice girl, and wanted to be 
kind to her ? Is it because you are prettier, or bet- 
ter, or sweeter than Sabra Blashford that you have 
better gowns than she ?” 

“No, mamma.’’ 

“It is simply, then, because I happen to have more 
money than Mrs. Blashford. I’m ashamed of you, 
Beth, to look down upon a girl for such a cause as 
that. I would not have believed my daughter 
would be guilty of such a thing.” 

“Mamma, I’m sorry, but I’m not so bad as you 
think. I didn’t really look down upon her.” 

Her mother paused, and taking her little daugh- 
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she’s poor and 
’ 
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ter’s face between her hands looked at it with a 
fond, sorrowful gaze. “I want youto be good, 
Beth,” shesaid. ‘I want you to learn to be kind— 
to consider others more than yourself—to win love.” 

When Robpie was gone, Sabra went upstairs and 
sat down upon her bed. Heavy sobs shook her 
frame, her dull glance wandered about the little 
dingy, dreary room. Oh, I can’t bear it,’ she 
cried, “I can’t tear it!’ and then she plunged 
headlong into her pillow and cried till she could 
cry no more. She thought of the cowhide shoes, 
of the old brown gingham, of herself, accepting 
Beth’s invitation so unsuspiciously and dancing 
home to tell her mother, of her mother’s pleasure, 
and her father’s buying those pretty shoes. She 
thought how she had speculated on the unknown 
detights of parties. Yes, she was, as Carla said, a 
little fool, and with such a sore, sore heart. 

When she was sitting up again, rubbing her heavy 
eyes, she heard her mother at the stair door. 
‘Sabra! you there? I’ve been over to Miss Barker’s 
and got you some flowers to wear to-night. Red 
geraniums and white feverfew. You better dress 
before supper. If want your father should see you 
before you go.” 

Sabra thought she should never know a moment 
more miserable than that. To evo down stairs and 
tell that eager, loving mother, so happy in her 
pleasure, that they had only pretended to be nice 
to her—that they were both careless and cruel. 
Sabra sat down again to muster up courage, and in 
a moment she heard the bell ring. Then her mother 
called her, and in an excited whisper said, ‘‘ You'll 
have togo tothe door. It’s Mrs. Harlow, and the 
carriage is waiting for her at the gate.’? Trembling 
with nervousness, Sabra went down stairs. When 
she opened the door the light shone full upon her 
face, and the tall, fair lady who stood there stepped 
in without a word of greeting and took her into a 
tender embrace. ‘‘I know, my dear, I know,” 
she said. When she went away, a few minutes 
later, she left Sabra’s face bright with smiles and 
dimples. ‘t What did she want ?”” asked her mother, 
as Sabra passed through the kitchen to go up stairs. 

‘*She’s going to send the carriage for me, moth- 
er,’’ said Sabra, with a little lilt of joy in her voice. 

“Why, Sabra Blashford !”? said her mother, in 
great surprise, ‘what a nice time you will have. I 
always told your father you’d make friends wben 
you got old enough, if we are poor. You must try 
and be a perfect lady.’’ Easy to be a perfect lady 
now, Sabra thought. 

With now and then a long sigh to remind her of 
past grief, Sabra dressed in present bliss. Wonder- 
ful to see the boxed toes of the little shoes twink- 
ling in and out beneath the new dress as she went 
down stairs. 

“That pleated footing in your neck and sleeves 
looks as neat as a pin,’’ said her mother, as she sat 
down at table. ‘Seems as if your eyelids were some 
inflamed. You've been in the wind a good deal.” 

“Well, father, how do you think she looks,” she 
added, when Sabra had swallowed a few morsels to 
prove that she was not at all excited and had a 
hearty appetite, 

“T think,’? returned her father, sarveying her 
critically, ‘tthat sue looks the lady. There may be 
girls there richer dresssd, but I hope there’ll be none 
more modest nor better behaved.” Sabra ran to 
her father and gave him some hearty kisses. She 
felt very keenly at that moment that she had two 
loving and faithful friends, and she inwardly re- 
solved that, if she could help it, they should never 
know how near she came to missing tlfat party. 

You don’t expect me to tell you about the 
wonders of that party! Howthey played games 
and danced country dances. Such lovely things 
to eat, and afterwards paper cornucopias brought 
in filled with candies, and down in the middle of 
each some little gift. Sabra’s was a tiny bottle of 
perfume ina blue silk bag. Beth was avery kind 
and obliging little hostess in a plain black alpaca 
and blue sash, an act of atonement on her part 
prompted by a desire to set Sabra at ease when she 
should appear in the well-worn alpaca of Sunday 
wear. Nor was she sorry for her sacrifice when she 
greeted her friend in her strangely new attire. 





Preparing Killikinick. 
_> 

The American Indians never smoke pure tobacco. 
It is always three-quarters adulterated with the 
‘Red Willow,’’common along the Western streams, 
a shrub about eight feet high, called Killikinick, 
or an herb called Larb, which grows in the Rocky 
Mountains. They cannot smoke tobacco as a white 
man can, asitistoo strong forthem. The Larbhas 
a small leaf half as Jong as a willow, and grows on 
the side of the mountains asa small shrub. ‘That is 
merely spread out to dry in the sun, and is then 
crushed in the hand. But with the red willow they 
cut switches or sticks three feet long and scraping 








Fig. 1.—FLYING DRAGON. 


off the red bark on the outside, they whittie the in- 
ner bark up in curls all along the stick, and then 
toast it over a fire, as shown in the engraving 
on page 26, until it is perfectly hard and dry. 
Then they crumble. it in their hands the same as 


they do the Larb. They very often make immense 
quantities of this to use, as it is always preferred 
in the spring of the year when it is fresh. It has 
a very sweet flavor and odor, and it is very much 
sought after by the Indians. 

Very often in case of a storm coming up quickly 
the Indians rush into the willow and build a sort of 
a little hut. They plat the ends of the willow 
together, making a little house about three feet 
high and six or eight feet long. They are termed 
“wickups.’’ These little huts are often used by 
white men in crossing the plains. 





The Doctor’s Talks, 
ee 
| <A pair of Flying Squirrels has been added to our 
household. Many do not keep pets because they 
| think it cruel to deprive them of their liberty. 








Fig. 2.—FLYING FISH. 


However it may be with birds, Flying Squirrels ap- 
pear to thoroughly enjoy themselves in captivity, 
and there cannot be more cunning, lively, jolly 
creatures than these when tame. I suppose most 
of you have seen a Flying Squirrel. You will find 
an excellent engraving of a pair in the American 
Agriculturist for September of the year 1885, page 
365. They differ so much from other squirrels 














that naturalists place them in a different genus. 
The common squirrels belong in the genus Scturus; 
the Flying Squirrels are placed in Pleromys (a word 
which meavs “winged mouse”). This squirrel 
does not fly, but sails. A fold of skin which is 
stretched between the fore and hind foot on each 
side presents a broad surface, and when it spreads 
these and descends from a high tree, they sustain 
the animal and allow it to descend in a curve, and 
alight on a low branch of another tree. 
By running to the top of this tree and 
sailing again to a distant one, it can 
make rapid progress. We speak of the 
Flying Squirrel, but there are really 
four distinct species in North America. 
The common one is found all over the 
country east of the Missouri. This is 
about five inches long to the tail, which 
is a little shorter than the head and 
body together. It has fine, silky fur,light 
yellowish-brown above, and creamy- 
white beneath. The Northern Flying 
Squirrel is a native of the far north, 
and is larger than the common species. 
There is one belonging to the Rocky 
Mountains, and another to Oregon and 
the Northwest. Being nocturnal, it is 
active only at dusk. The Flying Squir- 
rels have prominent eyes, which gives 
them a very knowing look. I had one 
a few years ago which had the free run 
of “ the den,’’ the short name for my 
study. It made stores of nuts and 
paper scraps in all sorts of places. Its 
great amusement was to leap from the 
nighest place it could find, and sail 
down, passing close to the face of 2 
stranger, apparently enjoying the con- 
sternation which its sudden appearance 
caused the incomer. I gave it away to 
a young lady, who allowed it perfect 








are only about sixteen inches long, and all have the 
pectoral fins, those upon the chest greatly devel- 
oped, being in some as long as the body. Some 


years ago 1 made a voyage through the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Flying Fishes were so numerous 
that there was scarcely a minute when there were 
not several flocks in the air; the sun glistening 
upon their wings and bodies, made a most beauti- 
ful sight. 


These fishes leap into the air to fifteen 
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animal, and the condition of the wind, but we 
should say six or eight feet is about the ordinary 
distance to which the fluid is thrown. When the 
skunk ejects the fluid it throws its tail forward 
against its back, so that not a drop mnay soil it, 
Although the odor is to the highest degree offen- 
sive and sickening to most persons, I have met 
men who described it as but little worse than that 
of the fox. It is the same with dogs, for while 
some are driven frantic by receiving a 
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discharge of the battery, others do not 
seem to mind it in the least, but boldly 
attack and kill every skunk they ean 
find. The scientific name of this “en- 
Sant du diable” of Charlevoix, is Mephitis 
mephiiica, Its general coloris brownish- 
black, but the white markings are varied. 
In some there is a white stripe running 
from the nose to the top of the head; 
some have two white longitudinal bars 
along the back, while others have only 
a broad white patch on the back of the 
neck and shoulders. Occasionally in- 
dividuals are found almost entirely 
black or white. The long and bushy 
tail is either black or white, or black 
with only the tip white. Length of 
adult from nose to root of tail, sixteen 
to seventeen inches. Length of the 
tail, measured to the tips of the hair, 
about one foot. I have represented, in 
the engraving, a skunk strangling a 
gray rabbit. The skunk, however, is 
unable to capture a rabbit on the run, 
but surprises and kills it in some hole 
or burrow to which it has retreated. 
The unmistakable tracks in the snow, 
blood-stains and tufts of rabbit hair by 
the storm-sheltered crevice, tell of the 
unfortunate tragedy plainer than words. 
One may often find evidence in 








freedom, and it went out of doors 
where it would remain for hours at a 
time, never failing to return—save once. 
bly fell prey to a cat. 
FLYING WITHOUT WINGS. 

Other quadrupeds besides Flying Squirrels are 
able to sail from a higher toa lower elevation by 
means ofa similar fold of skin. The Flying Lemurs 
of the East Indies, have the membrane connecting 
the tail with the hind legs, besides stretching be- 
tween the fore and hind legs. The largest of these is 
the size of a cat. The flesh is eaten by the natives. 

THE FLYING DRAGON. 


It proba- 


One of the lizzards is similarly provided with a 
membrane, which allows it to sail from high trees 
in a similar manner to the Flying Squirrels. This, 
notwithstanding its formidable name of Flying 
Dragon, is a harmless small lizzard found in the 
East Indies. The membrane is supported by a set 
of false ribs, which extend at right angles to the 
body, as seen in figure 1. 

FLYING FISHES. 

Even fishes have wing-like appendages by which 

they make a short flight. You have no doubt 





Fig. 3.—THE WING FINGER. 


heard of, if you have not seen, Flying Fishes. They 
are abundant fn the warmer parts of the world, 
there being in all over fifty distinct specics. There 


are five species upon our coast, one of which ex- 
tends as far north as Newfoundland, though they 
are more abundant in warmer waters. 
shows the kind most frequently found. The largest 
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Figure 2 | from four to fourteen feet and over. 
| upon the size and muscular development of the 


POOR BUNNY SURPRISED. 


or twenty feet above the surface of the water, sail 
along for a few hundred feet, and fall into the 
water again. Their large wing-like fins move very 
rapidly, but whether the fishes fly in the proper 
sense of the word, or are only sustained in the air 
by their wings, is still in doubt. Flying Fishes 
frequently fal] upon the decks of vessels, where 
they are welcome, as all are excelient food fishes. 
THE WING FINGERS. 

In some parts of Europe are found the bones of 
animals now long extinct, which, for a time, were a 
great puzzle to naturalists. They are now known to 
have been lizzards which were winged. The head 
was long, and the front feet had enormous hands 
with long fingers, to which a membrane was at- 
tached as in the bats, hence they were named 
Pterodactyls, from words meaning ‘‘wing’’ and 
“finger.’? The bones show that these creatures 
were of various sizes; in some the wings had the 
enormous spread of twenty feet. They had very 
sharp teeth, and must have been ugly things to 
meet had there been any one in early days there 
to meet them. Figure 3 gives an idea of how they 
are supposed to have looked. 
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The Skunk.—( Mephitis mephitica.) 


F. W. SEISS. 
> 

The skunk is a quadruped with which we desire 
not to be tao familiar. Being slow in speed, and 
awkward in gait, nature bas furnished him with an 
all-powerful odoriferous battery with which to de- 
fend himself from all swift-footed enemies, and to 
send away in disgust such as desire to become too 
intimately acquainted. 

The fetid fluid of the skunk is secreted in two 
small saes near the root of the tail; these sacs are 
furnished with powerful sphincter muscles, which, 
on contracting, send out the offensive fluid through 
two small ducts very forcibly. The distance to 


| which the fluid can be thrown has been given as 


This depends 





the snow that field mice have been 
dug out and devoured by the skunk. 
The skunk is a clumsy muarauder, and when he 
does get into the poultry-house he causes such an 
terrible noise and row among the chickens, that 
the whole farm-house is aroused, and he is a lucky 
fellow if he can escape with his life or one chicken. 
He is noted for his fondness for eggs, and has been 
known to seize, while on the nest, partridges and 
other birds that build on the ground, and devour 
them and their eggs also. The only good that can 
be placed to his credit is that he destroys great 
numbers of field-mice and insects, many of which 
are highly injurious to fields and orchards. As tho 
skunk produces five to nine young at a litter, its 
increase is rapid, but fortunately itis such a dull 
and unsuspecting animal, that it can be captured 
in almost any kind of strong trap, no matter how 
rude or carelessly set. 
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Editorial Correspondence from 
the West. 


— 
New Regions Opening. 

Heading off the Union Paciile Railroad, the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern has pushed its network of 
lines northwest through what is known asthe Elk- 
horn country, Northwest Nebraska, into Wyoming 
and the Black Hills country. I am told there are 
some rich lands towards the Black Hills, which it 
was my purpose to visit when leaving New York, in 
order to report to the subscribers of the American 
Agrieulturist. I have been unable, however, to spare 
the time for this jgurney, but hope to make it next 
season. In the meanwhile, I am assured that there 
are many fertile spots for farm purposes in this 
new region, though the railroad has no land graut 
and no land to sell. Indeed, it is computed that 
very much of the land along this region will soon 
become adapted, if not already adapted, to agri- 
cultural purposes. After getting to Chadron and 
beyond, the elevation puts the raising of corn out 
of the question, Chadron being about thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea-level. There is a fine 
cattle country here—room for locating new ranges. 
The valleys opening out of the Black Hills at the 
east are very fine. The fall of the ground is so 
great that five or six miles from the Black Hills the 
entire width of the valleys can be irrigated almost 
the tops of the bluffs, and some fine farms are 
now opening up nere. Sooner or later the Indian 
Reservation in Dakota, between the Missouri River 
and the Black Hills, will be thrown open; then 
some of the finest territory in the country will come 
into the market. Indeed, soon after Pierre on the 
River was founded, one might have inferred from 
the bustle and activity there that the reservation 
was to be opened at once. I never saw anything 
like it before, and I have, from the first building of 
the railroads in the Far West, visited the termini of 

all of them from year to yeur. 

Proceeding now to the Far North, alarge region of 
new country is soon to be opened on the Northern 
Minnesota, a region which has hitherto been 
almost inaccessible because a hundred miles or 
more away from any railroad. Take down your 
map of Minnesota and draw a line northwest from 
Duluth to Crookstown, which is on the Manitoba 
road, about 300 miles northwest of St. Paul. Along 
this line, stretching through much rich territory 
and much that is poor, the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba Railway are now projecting a new 
line. While a considerable portion of the country 
east from Duluth.is sandy and barren, that west- 
ward and through the lake region, and so on to 
Crookstown, offers inducements to people from the 
Eastern States who are adapted to the colder 
climate of Northern Minnesota. Therein what is 
known as the lake region, there are good large 
bodies of timber and the Jands farther westward 
are adapted for wheat growing. At present, of 
course, this region of country is difficult to reach, 
but any of the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist who contemplate migrating to this portion of 
the United States, would do well to explore this 
country. Lands can now be purchased for a very 
mall sum of money, or can be entered under the 
various Government acts—lands which, as soon as 
the railroads come along, will treble in value, 








On the Missouri, 


The lively scenes of other days on the Missouri 
are now rarely seen. I have crossed the river sev- 
eral times in this season, and it has the dull ap- 
pearance which railroads bring to liver navigation. 
There are still several parties who go up and down 
the river boats sightseeing, while the roustabouts, 
descrived on page 13, will always be found on the 
river as long as there are watercraft afloat. Our 
artist, Mr. Cary, in describing this picture, says 
they are deck-hands or wanderers, who work 
their passage from place to place. The vessel 
of which we present a sketch was one of 
the principal Missouri River steamers running 
to St. Louis carrying ore, which is pitched 
in bags on the deck of the steamer, with wood on 
the other side to balance it. The ore is copper 
from Montana, brought formerly about five thou- 
sand miles in wagons and then shipped by boat, 
The business of these workers, or roustabouts, or 
““ roosters,” as they are called for short, is to carry 
on the cargo, cut wood onthe banks of the river 
and take it aboard, making themselves generally 
useful. They area rough, hard lot of men made 
up from various nationalities, and at night they 
roll in blankets and throw themselves down on the 
decks anywhere to sleep. D. W. J. 
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The A BC of Agriculture.—L. 


Nearly every man, whatever the career into which 
circumstances may have led him, entertains the 
hope that, at some future time, he may leave his 
present occupation and return to the country to 
enjoy a well-earned leisure and rest in a rural life 
of some kind, whether it be as farmer, gardener, 
fruit grower, or some other agricultural pursuit. 
This desire is very general, and quite as general is 
the notion that such alife is one of leisure and 
rest, and that whatever has been one’s previous 
career and training, farming, or other rural pursuit, 
is one that he may take up without previous prepa- 
ration and prosecute it with success. 

There is no greater popular error than the 
very general belief that any one can carry on a 
farm. One whohas been a merchant all his life 
brings a few qualifications that will be of use in 
farm life, viz., system in doing business, taking 
everything in its regular orler, and an accuracy in 
keeping a strict account of every outlay as well as 
of every income, tatters in which the majority of 
farmers are strangely lacking, and while these are 
of great importance, they will not, of them- 
selves, make a farmer. It is safe to say that, of 
those who take up any agricultural pursuit late in 
life, the majority, if they do not make an absolute 
failure, find it a Jife of annoyances and disappoint- 
ments, and that, instead of rest and leisure, they 
have found countless cares, for which their previ- 
ous career has given no preparation. Would we 
discourage those who, in mature years, would 
adopt some form of agriculture for the remainder 
of their lives? Assurediy not, for it is to aid sueh 
that this ‘‘ A B Cof Agricalture’’ is proposed, not 
more to point out what should be done, than to 
show what should be avoided. 

**With what did you manure that field?’ was asked 
of a young farmer by one who noticed a most 
promising crop. ‘ With brains, sir!’ was the 
reply, meaning that he had given thought to the 
crop, and treated it accordingly. Nowhere are 
* brains’? more needed than on the farm. By 
this we mean the practice of devoting careful 
thought to every operation before it is undertaken. 

Weare very frequently asked by letter, the writer 
haying decided’ to adopt a rural life, where he had 
better locate, the probable price of lands, ete. 
Such a letter shows that the writer had not given 
proper thought to his project. Agriculture is sub- 
divided into many different divisions, and before 
the questions of locality and land, he should first 
decide what branch of agriculture he will follow. 
Does he intend to carry on mixed husbandry, or 
will he direct his energies to the dairy and sell his 
products as butter and cheese? Will he sell beef, 
mutton and wool, or shall his finished crops be 
hay, wheat or barley, potatoes or cabbage, or the 
products of his orchards? These points must be 
thought over and decided before any question of 
location need be considered. When one has de- 
cided what he will sell, then the question of mar- 
kets and means of reaching them will influence 
the choice of location. These preliminaries all re- 
quire careful thought, and it is only after these are 
decided need such questions as character of soil, 
etc., be taken up, as well as the climatic features 
of the different localities. It will be seen that care- 
ful thought—the proper use of brains—is demanded 
at the very outset of those who contemplate a rural 
life, and will be required in all subsequent details. 
Aside from the important practical matters here 
hinted at, agriculture, in all its forms, suggests 
thoughts of a higher order. What is agriculture, 
and what is it trying to accomplish? 

Rightly considered, agriculture is something 
more than the mere raising of crops. It lies at the 
very foundation of civilization. In the natural 
condition of things, the savage finds, in the North- 
ern climates at least, very little vegetable food. 
He lives almost exclusively upon the flesh of ani- 
mals. These animals collect the sparse vegetable 
food and concentrate it for the use of the savages 
who live by the chase, and it is estimated that a 
tingle savage requires several square miles for his 








subsistence. Civilization is not possible without a 
denser population than this state of things allows; 
there must be an increased food supply, and agri- 
culture comes in to provide it. Plants in their 
wild, or natural conditions, grow much crowded 
together; upon a given area, the seeds of many 
different kinds are sown by natural means, and 
plants are more numerous, and more occupy the 
area than that can support. There comes, in conse- 
quence of this crowded state, a conflict; the stronger 
crowd the weaker and strangle them. There results 
what has been termed “the struggle for existence,”’ 
in which the stronger stifle and kill the weaker. 
This conflict occurs not only with plants of differ- 
ent kinds, but with plants of the same kind, and 
those which survive do not reach a proper develop- 
ment. In this state of affairs, the first step with 
agriculture is to give a desired plant undisputed 
possession of the soil, by clearing off all the nat- 
ural vegetation and sowing the seeds of the plant 
desired. Butif the seeds of this plant are sowed 
too abundantly, the case is as bad as before, for 
the plant must struggle with its own kind instead 
of other kinds, and thus fail- of proper develop- 
ment. Hence, agriculture must give the plants not 
only freedom from being crowded by other plants, 
but from crowding by those of its own kind. 
Much is accomplished by sowing the seeds thinly, 
and more by removing the young plants soon after 
they appear, so that each individnal may have suf- 
ficient room in which to develop. Why 
plants are preferred to others, and how they are 
made so, may be considered in a future article. 
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The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier edi- 
tions of Mr. Henderson's book, “Gardening for Profit,” 
which sale has been continuous since the first day of its 
issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly 
practical work. The new book, just issued, contains the 
best of the former work, with large additions drawn from 
the author’s added years of experience. It cannot but be 
regarded by all us the best work on Market and Family 
Gardening ever published. 


WHAT MR. HENDERSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEW WORK: 


4 NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


It is twenty years since I first wrote Gardening for Profit. 
It is gratifying to know that its teachings have been the 
means of helping to success thousands of inexperienced 
cultivators of the soil. That the present edition wiil con- 
tinue to do sol have no doubt, for it has not only been 
greatly widened in its range, but besides contains my added 
experience of twenty years since the time of its first writing. 

The scope of the new edition of Gardening for Profit has 
been greatly extended, embracing, as it does, not only the 
forcing of all important Fruits and Vegetables under glass, 
but also detailing the methods of culture of all small fruits 
which properly come under the head of “ Gardening for 
Profit.’ 
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smaller towns and villages, hotels and watering places, 
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more profitable than the same amount of labor done on 
the farm. 

Although this new edition of Gardening for Profit is 
written mainly for the Market Gardener, the Amateur in- 
terestedin Vegetables or Fruits can easily adapt its teach- 
ings to the smallest requirements. PETER HENDERSON- 
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Whether intended for private use or to be grown for market HENDRSON’S EARLY SNOWBALL CAULI FLOWER is 
superior to all others. First, because it is the earliest of all Cauliflowers, as has been conclusively shown season after season, since we 
first made its merits known; second, because under the conditions of an ordinarily favorable season, nearly every plant will form a 
perfect snow-white head, averaging nine inches in diameter; third, for the reason that its close-growing, compact habit enables one- 
third more to be planted on the same space of ground than can be done with any other variety. Its well merited popularity, we are sorry 
to say, has induced some seedsmen to offer, under the names of ‘‘ Snowball” and ‘“ Early Snowball,” and at a lower price, an entirely 
different stock of Cauliflower. From the first year we offered it, we have always controlled this variety, and as we annually take all that 
the growers raise, it follows that unless the seed is bought directly from us, or bought 
of other seedsmen in our printed packages, or in their packages, sealed with our 
Trade-Mark label, there is good reason to believe that youare not getting the genuine 
Henderson’s Early Snowball. For forcing under glass during winter and spring this 
Farly Snowball variety is peculiarly well adapted, from its dwarf growth and short 
outer leaves, and for this purpose no other Cauliflower is now so largely grown. It 
also does equally well for late planting. 

In our Catalogue for 1885 we gave a view of the Mercantile Safe Deposit Vaults in 
this city, wherein we had stored at that time 2501bs. of Henderson’s Early Snowball 
Cauliflower. We made some calculations in telling the story as to the probable value 
as a crop of that quantity of Cauliflower Seed. Our statement was widely copied, and 
excited considerable interest. As the quantity we now carry for safety in the same 
vaults has since been largely increased, the figures may again prove interesting. At 
this time (October, 1886) we have stored in the vaults referred to 400 Ibs. of this 
Cauliflower Seed, which, ‘at our present selling price of $5.00 per oz., foots up a value 
of $32,000. By the time the seed is sold and distributed it will have produced, under 
favorable conditions, nearly 13,000,000 plants, which sold at the low average price of 
6 cts. per head will have yielded over three-quarters of a million dollars, That we 
have a demand large enough to justify us in carrying a stock of seed so costly is due 
to the meri‘s of the variety itself, which we have tried to set forth in our description 
above, and which patrons confirm in their testimonials below. 


























(View in Safe Deposit Vaults.) 
What Customers think of Henderson’s Early Snowball Cauliflower. 


MontTGoMERrY, ALA., July 3i1st, 1885. CLINTON, Conn., Jan. 14th, 1886, 

I grew your Early Snowball Cauliflower here this year and they are the Thanks to the man who produced such a fine variety as Henderson’s Early 
finest I ever saw. I was the only man that had any Cauliflowers in our market | Snowball Cauliflower that ninety-nine in a hundred plants will make fine heads, 
this year that were fit for use, Jno. N. Brown. W. A. Doo.irrLE. 

CrieRMont, N. Y., April 29th, 1886. 
STaaTSBURGH, N. Y., August 21st, 1886. The seeds ordered from you last spring gave the greatest satisfaction, especially 

I am now cutting as fine Cauliflower as I have seen. It is the Henderson’s | the Henderson’s Early Snowball Cauliflower, every plant of which produced a 
Early S owball. The seed was obtained of you last year and sown about | large, solid head of exquisite flavor. C. E. RIVENBAUGH. 
April 20th. Wm. A. WHITE, Gardener to J. LAWRENCE LEE, Esq. CoLLINsvILE, Inz., Dec. 28th, 1885. 

I sowed some of your Snowball Cauliflower seed last spring. They were 
Des Mornegs, Iowa, July 23d, 1886. sowed a little late. About half the crop matured fine heads from 9 to 11 inches in 





It has been 70 days (10 weeks) since we have had any rain, and it would surprise | diameter. Dry weather kept the rest from heading at all. I left the plants stand- 
you to see what a crop of Early Snowball Cauliflower we have grown without ing, and when the fall rains set in they headed out fast, and white as snow. These 
any rain or watering. ¥, 8, WHITE, were from 7 to 9 inches in diameter by Thanksgiving. T, G. McConnzeLL. 


CAUTION. 


To avoid any possibility of purchasers being misled we wish further to say that we took: the 
trouble four years ago to procure nearly a dozen samples of so-called Early Snowball Cauliflower, 
obtained from other seedsmen, which we tested in our Trial Grounds, and found that not one was 
true, and some grew nearly 3 feet high, without any tendency to head whatever. The Trade-Mark 
label referred to above we here reproduce, and customers who want to be sure they are getting Hen- 
derson’s Early Snowball Cauliflower will be justified in rejecting any package tendered that does not 
bear it. 











Price of Henderson's Early Snowball Cauliflower Seed, 40 cts. per packet ; $1.50 per quarter oz.; 
$5.00 per oz. Please remit by Money Order, Bank Draft or Postal Note. 











Our Catalogue No. 17 of SEEDS and PLANTS we this year send out in an Illuminated Cover. The Catalogue is replete with new engravings of the 
choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be obtained from us; and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates and very full instructions on all garde 
work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, is the most complete publication of its kind ever issued, Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in pionnes 4 
which may be deducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., ** i." * 
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productiveness and Ane ality. wale 

already engaged for next year. JOH*‘TON’S SWEET 
“The Sweetest Raspberry ca ERIE 


BL: AP, 
BLACKBERRY. Strong plants at lowest 


rice 
R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, N. Y. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue ye on applicat yy Seni for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY Co.. 


Roc HESTER, x. Y. 


», 379. {FRUIT TREES 


es, Plants, etc. 

romero bone P each,Cherry > Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
J Gooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J.8S. COLLINS, eee N.J; 


PEACH TREES, em 


9 at very low. aoe’ 

Send for price list. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 

EEDS GIVEN AWAY! A peokage mixed Flower 
\ Seeds (500 kinds), with wera loral Guide, all for 2 
stamps, G. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa, 





AND , ILL. 














&e., | 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN — 
SEEDS. 


Have been planted by some 
ye ers for 48 years. They have 
een a standard among critical 
lanters for purity and vitality. 
nly varieties of merit are offer- 
. ed that have been thoroughly 
’ tested on our trial pone 
DREER’S GARDE 
LENDAR for 1887, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
larged, mailed on receipt of three 
a cant i, seed 
ce 






8. 
sman and Florist 
Pa. 


mee, 2 A. DR 
Fy ey "the Philadelphia, 





SHAKERS FAMOUS 
ardenSeeds 


New and greatly enlarged Catalogue, Magnificently INus- 
trated, sent on receipt of 4 cots. in stamps to pay postage. 
Send forit. Regular customers supplied free. If you are 
a Market Gardener or Trucker notify us, and we will send 
you our Special List. Don’t fail to send for it, as we make 
unparalleled offers. Address 


SHAKER SEED CO, 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 












sah dy, Secdsmn 
LG ont 2 
and 700 Hi 


LO. Bx 856. Doe ibhen, 


A POSTAL CARD addressed as above with 
your name, will secure a free copy of OUR 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1887. The 
Most Complete illustrated Catalogue published, 
(over 400 illustrations.) NEW SEEDS, NEW 
WAREHOUSE, EVERYTHING NEW. All the 


GOOD THINGS 27. e3ees 
Over 6, ooo, OOO PEOPLE USE 
FERRY’S SEEDS 

D.M. FERRY &CO. 

“tigers 


in the wor 


D. e. FERRY &CO'S 


Tilustrated, Des- 
criptive & Priced 


BSED ANNUAL 
For 1887 
will be mailed 






















good, 






they are 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 








applicants, and 

to last season’s 

customers 
without or- 
dering it, 

i Invaluableto 
all, Every per- 


: den, Field or 
) Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


EEDS 


e. You want 
“STV and 
» RELIABLE. 
JE—invaluable to all 








C AP Raspberry, Johs Johnston's Sweet, 
early, good beare r, very superi- 
or in quality, “The sweetest g grown ” 
Valuable for eva’ — 2 
Blackb yy Ontario Strawb’y and Empire St, Grapes, 
R. JOHN STON, Shortsville, Ont. Co., N.Ye 


SMe 
{MALL FRUIT PLANTS A. AND VINES. Send 
list of wants and get our We can beat the 
world. Address, ALLYN BROS. g URSERIES. Palmyra, 
Wayne Co., N. Y. 



























re 
1d 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

















—\;2REES, PLANTS, SHEDS, IMPLEMENTS, BY, — 





Peat ene 5 58-8 6 e's 5 5's 5 5 5 55) 


Pane ss es see ns 8 5 5-5-8 -5-5_§_5 5°85 5 
WHAT MR. BEYER SAYS: 


* Please accept my best ees, for the splendid seeds re- 
ceived from your tirm. It would bea rather lengthy list if | 
I should name all, but will say that amongst 88 first and3 
second premiums awarded me at our fairs in Northern In- 
diana and Southern Michigan, 28 first premiums were for 
vegetables raised from your seeds. What firm can beat 
this ?”’ —— Beyer, So. Bend, Ind. My Vegetable and 
Flower Seed vatalogue will be ready for my _ last year’s 
customers early in January, and will be sent KREE to all 
others who write for it. With an exceptionally large variety 
of standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of 


) 



















new vegetables, that in my 
proved to be really worthy of introduction. 

was the first to introduce the Hubbard Squas 
Burbank Potatoes, —— Cabbage, Cory Corn, Eclipse 
Beet, Miller Melon, & 
_of several varieties. 


experimental — have 
ae — 
h, Ohio and 


Premiums for the best crops 
‘GAMES J. He 


LARGEST 


GREGORY, 
Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 
ata eae ee ee 





4 


J 


FAY scrcurrers GRAPES 0: 


NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE (202n inset Vince stored in Mammoth 


Stone Cellars with roots in fine sand. 
freight, 
First-cfass Establishment. 
Please write me before you buy. 


Trees and Small Fruit Plants. 
Lowest prices for Dealers, Agents, Planters and Everybody. In every respect a Model and 
Accurate naming and highest grading. Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


By mail, express or 


GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 








= BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 


For a change this year and double your yields: Wheat, 46 bu. ; 
600; Barley, 64 bu. per acre. 
per acre on Cabbage, 200 on Early Peas, Onions, Celery, ete. 26 pkgs. absolutely the 
earliest Vegetables on trial for $1.00, Post free. He: adquarters for anything in Seed and 
Plant line, Grass and Clover seeds in great quantities. Don't buy till you see catalogue 


with Prize Offer. JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Oats, 160; Potatoes, 
Choice new tested vegetables gives you a profit of $250 


1837—SPRINC— 1887 

Now is the time to prepare your 
orders for new and rare Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Roses Grape ves, 


etc. Besides many Desirable N 

elties, we offer the largest ad's most — lete general stock 
inthe U. 8. Crpegees sent to all regu Er customers free. 
To others: No 1, Frui x: 10c.: No. 2, oie ery Wiete ete 
iustreted, 15c.; No. 8 ; Strawberries; No. 4, 


Ng, 5, Roses, free. " ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, nN. Y. 





PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable M$ 
soe 


Most re se results when used side side wi 
preparations. Where there are no for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the © no “Agents: will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y,. 





a HAY,” PRESSES. 
$ the customer 
eo 
— 








TREES AND PLANTS BY MAIL. 


mercer? FOPEC QUINCE; 


TANS SEEEE " PEARS, 
ENViiCE | st STATE Cc RA P E-VIN ES. 


and MARLBORO RASPBERRI ES, 
KAS STRAWBERRIES. 


and JEWEL 
A Complete Stock of everything desirable to plant. 
Send immediately for price list and circulars. Address, 
WEST JERSEY NURSERY CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Illustrated Floral Almanac and Guide, 
with beautifully colored sampte pk. ot 
Flower Seed, FRLE. 7 pks., 25c. Audress 


JAMES D. FERRIS, 120 Liberty St., New York. 
s% 

by Z 

. 


Ou Gl 
ye RELIABLE” SEEDS at C HONES| PRICES? 
I grow them. hem. 
I have customers in jae State in 
NzZthe Union who testify that I supply Better Seeds, 
@P judged - results, than can be had elsewhere. Ali 
s ythe standard sorts and best novelties. Tillinghast’s 
YPuget Sound Cabbage Seeds a specialty. 
sk By all odds the best in the world. I publish 
KN catalogs as follows: No. 1, Retail Vegetable 
N Seeds. No. 2, Wholesale Vegetable Seeds. 
Ko. we Flower Seeds. No. 4, Implements. 
Send for which you ‘want. 


Ki ISAAC fe STILLINGHAST, LA PLUME, Pa, 
7s 


CALIFORNIA, 


THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 

Send 50 cents, e3 ge or money order, and receive 
by mail, post paid. 15 large pits. choice new seeds, 
rowth of 1886. We will send 35 pkts. for $1. Pausies, 
arigolds menonetsp, Asters, Phlox, Smilax, Cockscomb, 
Dahlias, single and d ouble ; Balsams, Stocks, Hollyhocks, 
Candytuft, etc. All seeds are grown on our own farm. We 
challenge the world t» grow flower seeds to greater 
erfection. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
unded. GEO. W. SESSLONS, Seed Farmer & 

urseryman, San Mateo, San Matos Co., Cal, 
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FREE TO ALL, 

Our Illustrated Cata- 

logue, containing a 

comp lete assortment 

de, of the choicest i pera 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 

Small’ Fruits, Grape 

Vines, Shrubs and 

Trees in cultivation, 

} will be mailed FREE 

to all eer NEW 

PLANTS, best quality of 

; stock, lowest prices. 

#: Satisfaction eacenteed. Address 

i ANZ & NEUNER, LOUISVILLE, KY. EY 


Vee stssstsssssssssis* 











Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
12 tr 7“ ty mr 436 Album verses. All for 
EN stamp. ARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 


GIBBS. PLOWS 





BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., Canton, 0. 











NEW PATENT 
REBOUND 
PLUNGER PERPETUAL 


WHITMAN? 


CUARANTEED y 

SUPERIOR toany 
LEVER PRESS “t@) 
NOW MADE. 











Com 


eo al 


wk 

roavell First Premium at N. Y. State Fair, in 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1885, including the Grand 
Gold Medal and two Silver Medals, over Dederick 
and others; also World’s Fair at New Orleans, and 
California State Fair, The most rapid, powerful 
and durable press made; puts over ten tons in car; 
bale every three minutes; fully warranted and 
protected ; three bales to any other press’s two. 
Send for illustrated circulars. Also Horse Powers, 
Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, &c. 
WHITMAN AGRIC’ CO., St. Louis, Mo- 


Also Awarded FIRST PRIZE at Dallas, 


—_ State Fair, October, 1886. 













WHITMAN’S 


MAGIC FEED MILL 


WITH STEEL GRINDEBS. 
The most perfect Mill forgrindin 
small grain, for feed or family meal, 

now made, Warranted to grin 
one-third mere with same power 
aes i 


S Horse ae Powers, Gorn St  Gheliers: Feed 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CoO., 8T. LOUIS, MQ 


PURE MILK. 
MILK BOTTLES 


are fort the > Delivery? 
Milk * = ng 


Al NG-NEEDED 
airy weve 
A. B. WHITEMAN, 


%2 Murray St., NEW YORK, 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


—We will pay Freight.— 








on application, 


Descriptive Circulars 








to first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co,, 


BENTON HARBOR, MIOH. 








(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will ran leasute send you @ ani BEE CUL. our 
SEMI-MO LY GLEANIN 

TURE, w oN a aes price-list of the latest ote 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Feunda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your —— on a postal card, tritten 
| a A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohic, 





SK A NY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A 
KNIFE THE EQUAL OF THIS FOR 
50 Cts. HECAN’S DO IT FOR 75 Cts.! 
Hand-forged Razor Steel Blades, 
replaced free if soft. New Pattern. waee 
50c. post-paid; 5 for $2. Regular Ps Bae 3 

6 Razor Steel ‘low 


Pearl, 50c.; Gent’s fine 3 
- Colorado Stock 





35c.to 75c. Grafting,25c. lut- 
ton Hole Scissors, 8 
in. Family Shears,75c.Pran- 
ing Shears, 80¢ 56: Nst 
— free ; A as “How to Usea 


Fone 
MAHER & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 


y 
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THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


| Wy For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats and all 
Small Crain. Each set Plates guaranteed to grind 


5000 to 8000 Bushels before wearing out. 


2) _THe FOS MANUFACTURING GD.» Seno. 0 











warranted, 


With Patent pia —* 


MILL MANUFACTORY. | ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH, | livs:st eek 'sot 





aa » MACHINERY, TOOLS, FARM WAP G LEMENTS, YO, +==3- 





SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL Hecbuer’s Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
Send tor Catalogue A, with valuable informa: 


owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 








Doylestown Horse — co 





With either regular incline or level tread track. Has the 
simplest and most efficient governor made. The Doyles- 
town Junior Thresher and Cleaner has no superior 

Illustrated Catalogue A sent free. Address sole manufac: 
turer, DANIEL HULSHIZER, Doylestown, Bu Bucks Co., Pa. - 










THE NEW DEAL-GANG 


PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 
cause it saves time, horses, wages, and does better w york 
than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 
grortable Mills for Farmers, a 18 Sizes and THE BALDWIN ASEEICAN 















STEAM STEAM PEED niiSTOCK 


With the TRIUMP 

STEAM- ones 
It willsave % to Kof your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for illustrat- 
ed circular and pamphlet 
a oe —_— FOR 

CK. ADDRES 
hic E, WHITAC RE "i c0., 
42 West Monroe St., Chicago. 











tyles. Over 3.000 in use. $100 and upwards. Com- ENSILAGE AND FEED 
oe Mill and Sieitee $115. A_ bo I can grind and ote Ao CUTTER, 
order, Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complet 


® S. Send f k The leader for cutting 
pipe Tod orn Mills. ALL SIZE ites lege aa all kinds of fodder, dry or 


lls. 
ORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. green. Simplest, strong. 
cutters made. Power 


VICTORY CORN MILL. cutters fitted with the 














SI OLARE'S = 


oT 


CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 


: —— raisers to be the only perfect 





Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 
Higganum M’f’s. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Higganum, Conn, 

Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 

Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements, 

















253 only reliable safety fly. 
Rog wheel, Straight and angle 
oe delivery carriers. Send 
eS “4 for new 1886 catalogue. 
Fad C. Pierpont & Go.,’ 
on 
a2 Manufacturers, 
bes New Haven, Ct. 
geass 
ave. 
@ S555 Henley’s Improved Monarch 
ze = 
masses 
a 22d = 
Ss S353 —e 
te | == 
Bec teen 
5325 
Ones = 
- $s 
a3 .2 n eS 
= ° cd sd eo 
gi2q The onl canal aie in use that makes the fence 
S208 in the feld wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, 
ag xs and most durable fence for gene ral use and farm and stock 
Oee urposes ; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The 
For Circulars,address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, 0. Fonte will turn all stock without injury to same. For 
catalogue and full particulars address M. C. Henley, 






mill. 
For Ci 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 





is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 


instructions for erecting sent with the first 


All Wind Mills warranted. 
rculars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 





Sole Manufacturer. Factory, 523 to 583 N. 16th Street, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
t# Mention the American Agriculturist. 









THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 












= p ES] 
For CORN and oc 
FEED GRINDING = 
— 
Genuine French — in = tho waell. taibelivn world. E 7p EST 
4 STONES == Strong, Handsome, Lasting, caene. A 
B 4 “np . te peony ge arbs 
small, and only 4; inch apart. Sold by more 
PowerCornSheller = than 3,000 Agents, and extensively used by 
Prices Below the Lowest Best Farmers and Largest Railroads in the 
U.S. and Canada, Sampleand Circular free 





THE 


by mail, The BUCK-THORN FENCE CO. Trenton, N.J. 


= SAT QUAKER CiTYxesvcrion 
ONE 
Bees GRINDINGMILLS 
b | yan 0 Pine erry Me | ror CORN AND COB, 
0 OF pine wh FEED & TABLE MEAL “ 


4 SIZES: 16 20, 24 & 30 INCH, | A.W.STRAUB & CO. 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBORN, 5. ¥. 


















IRON ENGINE 


The Lightest, Strongest 
and Easiest Regulated Wind 


Engine in the world 
for Circulars to the 


Snringfield Machin 


SPRINGFIELD. O. 





y a4 ry our New1 CIDER 


NEW” 


Send 


rtf 


_ The BEST is | 
CHEAPES 


hE AROS ESE THVT 





Zp Zs CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. en aan, t MACHINERY seveescex sets F 
4 | St., 7 N.Y. - 
4 eae - MI LL 303-311 a re CHICAGO | A2 West Monroe Street, Chienro, I. es Boschert 0H maid FREE 

























Se FAR GR IST, MILL 


om win Cast-Steel Grinding par's, 
@t mt Steel Cob Crusher, and_ Sieve | 
4 e for Meal. ‘They take LESS | 
> POWER, do More Work, 
and are moredurable than any 
other mill Send for Descriptive 
Catal . Also man’frs of the 
Union corse Power, with Level 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, ete, 


Ww. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















BOOKWALTER ENCINES | 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Address, 














ly 
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ME | Palmer 


re /opisien 
L\ (Ce (o> “Leen, 






Subjects the eal to tho action ofa Stool Crasher and A Lovelor, and to the Cutting, Liftine, Turning Process of Double Gangs 
of Cast Steel Coultors, Immense cutting power, Crushing, Loveling and Pulverizing performed at the same time. Entire 
absence of Spikes or Spring Teoth avoids pulling up rubbish. Only Harrow that cuts over tho entire surface of the ground, 
Sizes, 3 to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 
F AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. _Don’tletdealers palm off a baseimitation or somein- 

jeer tool under the assurance that itis better. SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDER- 
G AN “ACME” ON TRIAL, We will send a double gang Acme to any 
PL AY. l= farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send it back, we 
paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 4S States and Territories. 


DUANE H. NASH, “wittineton, new Jersey.” 


N. B.—‘TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 
aie SO EO AS SL AS TT URE ae wR ememenc I on 





= LIGHTNING 
HAY KNIVES °¢ 


WEYMOUTH’S PATENT. 


This Knife isthe BEST IN USE for cutting down hay and straw in mow YX 
and stack, cutting fine feed from bale, corn stalks for feed, cutting peat YX j 
and ditching marshes, The blade is Best Cast Steel, spring temper, {44 7 
easily sharpened, and is giving UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. y = / 
A few moments’ trial will show its merits, and parties once using it aie, We are informed that various 
are unwilling to do without it, Its sales are fast increasing for J parties are infringing upon the 
export as well as home trade; and it seems destineu .¢ take the widely-known Letters Patent 
place of all other Hay Knives, They are nicely packed in box. granted originally to GEORGE F. 
es, | dozen each of 60 pounds weight, suitable for shipping : WEYMOUTH for an improved Hay 
to any part of the world, Manufactured only by Knife. The invention patented by him 
HI A is a sword-shaped blade provided with 
M HOLT & co. operating handles, the edge of the sword- 
EAST WILTON, blade being furnished with knife-edged serra- 
Franklin Co., MAINE. 

















a tions orteeth. It is our purpose to PROSE- 

CUTE ALL INFRINGEMENTS, and to hold re- 
sponsible to the full extent of our abilicy and of the law, all 
parties who manufacture any knife infringing upon the patent, or 

who deal in the same, Several suits are now pending in the U. 8. 
Courts, (@~" All manufacturers and dealers are hereby 
warned of our rights, and the public are cautioned against purchasing any Hay Knives mado <s de- 


scribed above, which are not of our manufacture, 
East Wi1ton, Sent. 1, 1886. H'RAM HOLT & CO. 


For sale by the Hardware 
trade generally, 





| 
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YOUR OWN 

Bone, Meal, 

rH) sterShells, 
raham Flour Jorn, 


n the 
F. Wilson’ ‘8 
Patent), 
1 er cent. more made 
RM grout STTi a bon Oisoulassand teticcaiels 
FAR application. WI LSON BROs. Easton, Pa 














CHAMPION EVAPORATOR! 


For CIDER, SORGHUM, FRUIT JELLIES, and 


Greatest. © : el LS a Cay has corrugated pan over fire, doub- 
A gricultural invention — ling capacity; small syrup pans 
ofthe Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles connected by siphons, easily han- 
the value of the Manure. Spreads ovenly Se § dled for cleansing,and interchange- 
kinds of manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth able to distribute wear; automatic regulator, and 
time required by hand, Tilustrated C atalogues free. ther advantages too numerous to mention. Cata- 


KEMP & BURPEE MEG CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. loguesfree. G, H. GRIMM & CO., Hudson,O, 












Sh 





és 3 
me ‘WONDER on WHEELS 
Se vidin ‘ses a wheel landside, Twoh 

instead of th: ag Aten year old boy instond as oa 
— No peed (except among See -_— ae — 
No ere g | No lifting at corn: at +4 
straighter 

firaighter LIGHTER | DRAFT THAN A ANY 
or w heels. “Will plow an plow any y ground & mower can cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE xian.” sent Free 

to all who mention this pape: 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “°XBER> 


ecial prices and time: for trial give 
fret eden from points where we have no neg 


ca Sat CULTIVATORS 


With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
ore dwith Medals 


RING OF THE CORN FIELD 

Thousands in use, giv- 

ing satisfaction. Agents 

wanted, ee 

Name this p 

HESNCH rs ‘DROMGOLD, 
ork, Pa, 


WORK SHOPS 9 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 


machinery can compete with steam 
power. Sold on trial. Meial and 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free, 
Ww. F.. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, 111. 
Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 


Three Articles of Great Value to the Farmer, 


1. Dick’s Cornstalk Cutter 
and Splitter—Prepares stalks so 
that every article will be eaten with 
a relish. e cat shows the large 
fly-wheelwith knife anda itters. 

riumph Steam Generator 
—For cooking and steaming food for 


ttle. 
2 annie s Corn Sheller and 
he most perfect Sheller 





















Send for renter 
FFING, 
0 Cortlandt gr ‘New York. 


o> MACHINERY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular & prices. 


J. W. PENFIELD & SON, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 















ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest |. ABOR-SAVING 
tool ever mre tor digging holes in 
the ground. This 7 er Works on a new 
principle, and is u: like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which ems in a pipe similar 
toatelescope. We claim for his tool : 

1st. That one om can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two deep in 
= ordinary ground in one 

That it will dig holes any size or 
‘th required. 
der That. it will work successfully in 
very hard or reugh ground where 
— diggers and augers will not work 
ata 

4th. You can stand up straight while 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
descriptive Ory: 4 price list to 
P. I. 0. pocgeeseds to 
Cole & Fleming, ae. eld, Ohio, 
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Only Subscribers, 


We are constantly in receipt of letters from non-sub- 
scribers of the American Agriculturist, who have been 
victimized, with requests that we assist them in recover- 
ing therr money or in ascertaining something about the 
swindlers. While we are glad to receive from these non- 
subscribers the accounts of new swiutilers, we have no 
time to render aid and assistance, for the simple reason 
that our own subscribers require all the time and atten- 
tion we have for this particular field. It is our deter- 
mination to fearlessly expose every new fraud which 
appears, to the end that our subscribers may be warned in 
advance; at the same time we invite all of our subscrib- 
ers, and on/y subscribers, to write us for advice regarding 
new schemes of which they may be distrustful. We 
shall gladly answer them personally or through this 
department. We have one word of caution to our sub- 
scribers living at remote points: ‘Be watchful and 
wary.’’ At this season of the year, when you have more 
time for reading, the swindlers hope to entrap the un- 
suspecting. 


Nixon & Son. 


T. R. Jones, Mahaska Co., Iowa, sends us a circular of 
of A. H. Nixon & Son, Toronto, Canada, and asks our 
‘opinion of their standing.’? We only know of these 
persons what they say of themselves, They profess to 
cure catarrl in all its forms. Weshould not ourselves 
emproy, nor should we advise others to do so, any one 
claiming to be a physician who says as Nixon & Son 
do: “You do not require to see us personally, for if you 
give us particulars of your case, as per instructions on 
reverse side of this paper, we will know exactly what 
remedy tosend you.” We wish a physician to see us 
and decide the most difficult of all in treatins a case— 
what is really the matter, and not accept the answers to 
a lot of printed questions. 


** Japanese Oil, °° 

*§t. Jacob’s Oil’? may well go to the rear, for here 
comes the Japanese Oil. As with all such things, this 
has ahistory. A party was traveling round the world 
and at last reached Japan. One of the ladies of the 
party—so thinly disguised that it can be seen at once 
is intended to he General Grant’s traveling party—was 
seized with anattack of rheumatism. The court physi- 
cian cured her in short order. When about to leave the 
country the lady inquired how she could get some more 
of the same stuff. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
informed the Mikado of the lady’s wish, whercupon his 
Royal Highness commanded that the formula for the 
stuff be sent to the lady. The lady returned home, and her 
wonderful recipe somehow came into the hands of the 
‘‘National Remedy Co.” They call the stuff ‘‘ Japanese 
Oil,” and they, with the usual certificates, are giving it 
a boom as ‘the most valuable curative agent known,” 
except another nostrum made by the same company, a 
“ Liver and Kidney Cure,” which is ‘‘a scientific combi- 
nation of the newest and most valuable discoveries of 
medical research,’ which 1s a very good thing to be. 
Between this Japanese Oil and this ‘‘ Liver and Kidney 
Cure,”’ the ‘‘Remedy Co.” gives diseases a very small 
chance. The whole pamphlet about these medicines is 
very funny reading. The inducements offered to people 
to become agenis for these two medicines are very 
amusing. 





Much Lightning, Much Rod, and 
Early. 

W.J. Robinson, Allegheny Co., Pa., writes us that 
the “Lightning-Rod Men were in this vicinity a few days 
ago, and suceeded in duping one of our best citizens.” 
He says that they shocked him with a battery they bad 
with them. This produced in him a strange feeling, and 
while under its influence they got him to sign an agree- 
ment. They then rodded his house, charging seventy- 
Rix cents per foot, putting on nearly 300 feet. They 
claim that the rods will repel the lightning. “1 mark 
them down as humbugs.” 

This is the worst case of lightning-rod swindle that 








we have heard of, and so unseasonabl::! Most lightning- 
rod peddlers accomplish their end by talking a man into 
desperation, or by making his wife believe that her life 
is in constant danger, so long as their house remains 
without that particular rod. But this Allegheny light- 
ning-rodder is far in advance of his fellows. Bringing 
along portable lightning in a ‘‘ baitery,’’ to convince 
people of the powers of his particular rod, is really a 
stroke of genius. We have herctofore advised our friends 
not to listen to these chaps; we must now add: nor let 
them try their battery on you. This man should refuse 
to pay for the enormous amount of rod applied to his 
house; he should know that an ‘‘ agreement” signed 
under such circumstances is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

Avoid all lightning-rod men, but especially such as 
carry along a battery by way of a persuader, and, above 
all, do not sign anything. 


**Those Beauties.’ 


M. A. McPherson, Albert County, Can., has received 
a circular postal card from Borden, Edwards & Co., 
‘*consignees,’’ 240 Broadway, New York City, offering 
one of those stem-winding, solid gold finished watches, 
“ Beauties,” for $3.75. The editor dispatched for the 
purpose has been able to find no such parties at 240 
Broadway, New York, and no such address appears in 
the Directory. Our advice is the same as last month: to 
leave these ‘‘ beauties *’ alone. 


Good Words From a Physician, 

Dr. George 8S. Courtright, M.D., of Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
in sending us one of the “Civiale’’ pamplets which 
came to him by mail, seys: ‘While this will do me no 
no harm, it might My Boy, or other boys, and I send it 
to you, although you have doubtless seen it before. | Yes, 
by scores!—Ep.] But the orly way to head off these fel- 
lows ig to keep exposing them, time after time, and 
while you may not be able to stop them in their nefari- 
ous manner of robbing the people, you can do, and are 
doing all the time, a great work in exposing them.” 
Then follow hearty good wishes for the American Agri- 
culturist, which we assure the writer are heartily appre- 
ciated, 


He Airs His French. 


One Noyes, of Rochester, N. Y., who practices the 
‘Free Recipe’ dodge so long worked by Inmann, sends 
out his recipe in the French language, and his talk about 
itin the same. His ‘‘Recipe” calls for the same article, 
under different names, twice; other articles by names 
not known to apothecaries. But when the recipe calls 
for “Rum or Gin” that will probably be understood in 
all languages. This remarkable recipe comes, as usual, 
from an ‘‘old missionary.” 





Something Quite New. 

In the various schemes for ‘‘shoving”’ counterfeit money, 
there are occasional interesting variations. One has just 
come to us from far-off Oregon that we have not seen 
before. Mr. G. F. Billings, Jarken Co., Or., sends us a 
circular he recently received, This, eo unlike any former 
ones, shuws that rogues can improve in business metti- 
ods, and we give it as a model of directuess and brevity: 

New York Ciry, N. Y., --— 1886. 
Dear Sir ;—Do you want to make money fast and eafe- 
ly? ‘The goods are printed from genuine plates and upon 
genuine paper, and are really dona-fide, excepting the 
signatures, which the most skilful experts c:nnot detect. 
The sizes are: ones, twos, fives, tens and twenties, If 
ou conclude to write for terms and full particulars, sign 
o. 150, B. C., instead of your name, for safety sake. 
Very Respecttully, 
No. —— Chatham St. H. B. Harvey. 
Harvey may go to the head. He wastes no time in 
telling how he came to write, or in protesting his disin- 
terested friendship. He does not hint, but says very 
plainly that he has counterfeit bills for sale. If you wish 
to trade, write again, and as it is just a little risky, usea 
cypher instead of your name. Harvey is ‘cute; he knows 
that, to the majority, a suggestion of danger would be 
an added inducement to take up with the scheme. 





All for Sing Sing. 


J. M. Cridley, one of our lawyer subscribers in Cass 
County. Ill., in enclosinz one of the sawdust circulars 
received from Eust Fourteenth Street, New York City, 
says: “I think the population of Sing Sing should he 
increased by one vote.” We call upon the police authori- 
ties in New York to hunt down this Richard Burnett, 
sawdust swindler, of Fourteenth Street,and land bim 
in Sing Sing, where. as above stated, he belongs. M. J. 
Weeks, Pierce Co., Wash. Ter., has likewise received a 
sawdust circular, which be forwards us. This time the 
rascal signs his name as Charles Hodges,— Fifth Avenue. 





Hodzes belongs with Burnett. J. S. Town, Mason Co... 
Iil., has likewise received a sawdust circular. This 

time he signs himself A. Beach, care of a cigar store om 
Seventh Avenue. Beach belongs in Sing Sing with Bur- 
pett and Hodges, the other counterfeit moncy dealers. 





Deafness.—A Cure Guaranteed. 

A person in New York, who claims to have cured 
deafness in himself, now offers to cure others. Indeed, 
he guarantees to cure deafness under certain conditions, 
‘First, that the ear-drum is not destroyed ; and second,. 
that the patient will come here and remain for a suffi- 
cient length of time under my own personal daily 
supervision."’ He is safe in saying: ‘“ Under these con- 
ditions I can guarantee acure.” If the paticnt is not 
cured it is his or her own fault in not remaining ‘for a 
certain length of time.” ‘ This,” said the showman, 
‘*is the great American eagle, which spreads its pinions- 
and soars towards the sun, and the higher he flies, the 
nigher he comes to it.” 


Sensible Gypsies. 


One who has visited a Gypsy camp, and noticed the 
generally bedraggled condition of the women, young 
and old, has, no doubt, concluded that, whatever of ro- 
mance there may be in it, such a life is not conducive to 
cleanliness, especially of skirts. That the men are not 
frequent patrons of the “Shine’em up” boys is also 
very evident. But all Gypsies do not live in camp. 
some cf them sensibly live in city houses, ‘with hot 
and cold water on every floor, and all the modern im- 
provements.’ Whether they prefer brick to canvas 
walls on account of greater cleanliness, or because ser- 
vant girls, their chief patrons, are more numerous in 
cities than elsewhere, we cannot say. But several Gyp- 
sies live in New York City, for they advertise the fact. 
One of them, who advertises himself as “‘ Gypsy John,” 
proclaims that he is ‘‘ex-king of his tribe.” He is not 
“a king out of business,”’ for he follows the chief trade 
of his people—-fortune telling. Jobn no longer rules his 
tribe for a living, but practices the occult art of divin- 
ing the destiny of life by the lines of the hand. He 
doesn’t say anything about ‘‘crossing the hand with a 
piece of silver,” but if he will “divine” without that 
ceremony, he is no rea) Gypsy, much less a king of his 
tribe. 

JOHN HAS AN “INTUITIVE” GIFT. 

John, ex-king, tells us, moreover, that * he possesses 
that marvelous, intuitive gift, known only to his race 
and country ;*”” but what gift it is, he fails to state. As 
he says that ‘‘all in search of the key of fate, should not 
fail to callon Gypsy John,” we infer that he is some- 
thing related to locksmithery. Though only an “ex,” 
John has one of the attributes of royalty, gallantry ; 
while common men, “gentlemen” rather, are charged 
$2, ‘‘ladies*’ can consult him for $1. The advertise- 
ment says of John, that he is ‘always at home,” which 
is very proper, and must be a great comfort to Mrs. John 
—assuming that there is an ex-queen. 

ROOM FOR THE LADIES. 


There may be those who would prefer to consult a te 
male rather than a male Gypsy, even though he be an 
‘‘ex-king.”” Such can go to Mme. Zingara. She does 
not claim to be royal, but she is a full-bred Gypsy. She 
tellsus: “Itis well known throughout the world that 
Gypsies are only reliable.’’ She fails to tell us for what. 
Farmers do not Jike to have Gypsies encamp near them, 
as they think tbey are “ liable,”’ and think that chickens 
and colts are ‘liable,’ but that is a very different thing 
from being “reliable.” Miss Zingara ‘ answers letters,” 
‘by mail” at that, for $1. She removes evil influences, 
causes love, speedy marriages ; lucky charms free,’ and 
caps the climax with: “Seen Sundays.” One need not 
be a Gypsy to be ‘“‘seen Sundays,” as every one knows 
who promenades the Fifth avenue on that day. 


‘Bohemian Oats Again. 


The “ Bohemian Oat and Cereal Company,’’ whose 
operations we have many times exposed, have been 
operating in Monroe County, N. Y. This is one of the 
last localities in which we should expect an agricultural 
swindle to succeed. We are quite sure that the ‘‘ Com- 
pany ’’ did not catch Mr. Joseph Harris, A. M., or his 
associates, “‘ The Deacon” and ‘The Doctor,”’ but they 
cannot be responsible for the rest of the country. It 
will be remembered that these fellows sold ‘“ Bohemian 
Oats” at $10 per bushel, agreeing to tuke of the buyer 
next year all of his crop ata high rate. To accommo- 
date the farmer, the company took his note in pay for 
the oats. These notes were readily discounted, the 
makers being known as responsible men. It is not re- 
corded that the sellers of the oats returned to buy up 
the crop raised from the seed that cost $10 per bushel. 
Unusual ways of doing business are always suspicious, 
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Important Announcement. 
ee 
Beginning with this January number, the Amer.- 


can Agriculturist, English and German, is hereafter 
to ‘be supplied simultaneously in London, Paris, 


Berlin and Vienna. Furthermore, the American 


News Company will furnish both the English and 
German to the trade and to the public through the 
various news agencies and news-stands in the 


United States and Europe. 
oo 


The Homes of our Farmer Presidents. 
eee 

This beautiful and expensive series of Engrav- 
ings is attracting universal attention. Over three 
thousand newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States have called attention to them, and, as the 
New York Christian Advocate truthfully says, 
judging from those already appearing, it will be 
a “‘superb collection.”” In our December number 
we gave extracts from hundreds of subscribers 
who have sent for the pictures executed on heavy 
plate, super-calendered paper. Remember, these 
are sent, post-paid, in tubes specially prepared for 
them, on receipt of ten cents for each Engraving. 


A Prosperous New Year Foreshadowed. 
ee 

If our own experiences are any criterion to 
judge from, 1887 is to be a prosperous year for the 
country. While the subscriptions come pouring in 
from every quarter, from the Canadas to California, 
we go to press with a January number containing 
considerably more advertising than the January 
number of last year, which exceeded in advertise- 
ments any previous January issue during the nearly 
fifty years’ existence of the American Agriculturist. 

a 


The American Agriculturist in the South. 
—~<—-— 

We are sending large extra numbers of the 
American Agriculturist to residents of the South in 
addition to our large number of subscribers there. 
These extra numbers go to those who have applied 





to us for specimen copies, as well asto the names | 


of the best farmers, gardeners and cultivators fur- 
nished us by our subscribers. Recipients of these 
specimen copies of the American Agriculturist are 
respectfully requested to examine them thoroughly 
—the make-up, the original illustrations and the 
editorial matter generally. We believe we justly 
claim that the American Agriculturist ranks second 
to no similar publication either in this or any other 
country. The attention of those at the South who 
receive these extra copies is likewise directed to 
our clubbing rates. While the regular price of the 
American Agriculturist is 15 cents per copy, we shall 
be glad to mail to all desiring to see the paper with 
@ view to subscribing, on receipt of 6 cents, the 
Grand Double Number, Premium List and Speci- 
men Proof of the Engravings of the “* Homes of 
Our Farmer Presidents,’’ and also specimen pages 
of the volumes that we offer. 





The AB C of Agriculture. 
—_— 
We begin with this number a series of articles 
on the above subject, which will be found alike 
entertaining and instructive to young and old. 


_ 
oo 


Canvassers. 

Very many people in every State and Territory 
are now canvassing for subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist with pecuniary profit to themselves. 
Send to us immediately for full particulars and 
canvassers’ outfit. 





ee 

Seed, Agricultural Implement and Other 
atalogues.—These are to be fully noticed in the 
February American Agriculturist, and our patrons 
are requested to forward them at once, 








The German American Agriculturist, 
a 

Please notify your German friends that by send- 
ing to us they can secure the American Agriculturist 
in German, specially adapted for the wants of Ger- 
mans. Sample copies of the German issue will be 
sent free to those desiring them. If any of our 
readers have Geiman gardeners or laborers they 
cannot do better than to present them with the 
Anerican Agriculturist for 1887 as a holiday present. 
The paper will please them and give them, ideas 
and suggestions which will prove money value to 
their employers. 

Sg a 
Profitable Winter Employment. 
a 

Owing to the open fall, farmers generally have 
been able to carry on their farm operations in most 
parts of the country up to the latest moment. 
There are now, however, three full ‘wintry 
months”? ahead. During that time the American 
Agriculturist can furrish profitable employment to 
every one of itsreaders. Write us for canvassers’ 
outfit. 

—__P_oe— 


Our Poultry Book Premium. 


The Poultry Book described on page 40 is the 
latest, handsomest, fullest and cheapest book on 
poultry ever published. As elsewhere stated, the 
demand for it is so great that three editions are 
exhausted, although the book has been out but 
a comparatively short time. From this time for- 
ward until further notice, every person who sends 
us $1.50 for subscription to the American Agricul- 
turist for 1887, plus ten cents for postage on the 
book, making $1.60 in all, can have this volume, 
post-paid. 

— oe 


Our History of the United States, Family 
Cyclopedia, or Law Book. 


<> 

Any one of these three volumes are still fur- 
nished to subscribers on receipt of $1.50 plus ten 
cents for paying postage on the book, making $1.60 
in all. We continue to receive hundreds of com- 
plimentary responses from those who have received 
these volumes. Thousands of subscribers are 
sending for the History of the United States, of 
which a detailed description was given in the De- 
cember number. 





Extra Copies. 
= 

Will any subscribers who may receive an extra 
November, December or January number please 
hand them to such friends as they think might be- 
come subscribers to this periodical ? 
— 

Profitable Work for Boys and Girls. 
Write us for particulars, 


Our Elegant Premium List. 
~~ 
Our beautiful Premium List will be sent to all 
subscribers who may have lost or mislaid their 
first copy, and to such persons as may desire to 
secure some of the elegant premiums therein 
offered for subscribers. They will be sent, post-free. 








Canvassers’ Outfits. 
—— 

These are promptly sent to every one desiring 
them, together with full instructions, Canvassers’ 
rates of the American Agriculturist, ete., etc. 

ae 





Complimentary.—Judge Amos G. Hull has been 
elected President of the Socicty of Medical Jurispru- 
dence. Our readers are familiar with Judge Hallas the 
successful defender of libel suits at various times brought 
against the American Agriculturist for denouncing 
swindlers, charlatans, quacks, humbugs and frauds of 
every kind and description. They, along with us, will 
appreciate the compliment which the above election de- 
servedly bestows upon him. 








| For One or Two Subscriptions. 


Begin at Any Time. 


Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, subscriptions can 
begin with any number. It is better, however, to 
have subscriptions begin with the commencement 
of the year. 

—_—_ =< oe 


Canvassers’ Books. 
> 
We have just had printed ten thousand Can- 
yassers’ Books for those canvassing for subscribers 
or for clubs to the American Agriculturist. They 
are tastefully bound, and will be sent to every per- 
son desiring to use them. 


.e~ 
oo 


Free to Former Subscribers. 
—— 

Will present subscribers please send us the 
names of any friends or neighbors who were once 
subscribers, but are not now, to this periodical. 
We shall take great pleasure in sending the latter 
specimen copies, to the end that they may see the 
wonderful improvements that have been made 
during the last few years in the American Agricul- 
turist, 





+e 


Specimen Numbers. 
i 
We willsend, free, a limited number of specimen 
copies to canvassers, and to such persons as our 
friends and present subscribers think may be in- 
duced to become subscribers on seeing a copy of 
this periodical. 





Catalogues Free. 

—~< 

Every reader of the American Agriculturist is in- 

vited to send his name on a postal ecard for the 

new edition of our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of all works pertaining to out door life. 


—_o-— 





Personal.—The management of the Dickey Farm- 
ing Mill and Farm Implement Works at Racine, Wis., 
has passed from Dickey & Pease to the A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company, who has added to the already 
extensive facilities of the concern for manufacturing and 
extending their business. 

Stats 


Southwest Missouri has been overlooked by 
land seekers. The Webster Standard, published at 
Marshfield, Mo., will tell you all about climate, soil, and 
productions. Send for sample copy. 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
One year, (post-free), 


230 eac 
Three Subscribers One year... ... 44. $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year....... 5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year............37%, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year.........88, or $1.84 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year .. .. ..89, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.5 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—S$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading ana Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
(No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York, 


(post-free), 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Pesci Sete 
Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 


CUTTING FEED.” 


























—— . = — 
Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 


most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not exe 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free, Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


Dress Patterns 


— FOR— 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


JAMES WeCREERY & CO, 


offer on a separate counter a great vae 
riety of Dress Patterns in very desirable 
ecolers and fabrics, prices from $1.50 to 
$7.50 per pattern; also a quantity of 
remnants and odd lengths of imported 
Dress Goods at less than half their value. 


Ladies desiring Dress Patterns for Hol- 
iday Gifts should avail themselves of 
this opportunity. 


JAMES MCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY & 11th ST. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocoa, 


3 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
“V4 cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
\) cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
= well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
Manual of Agriculture 


——FoR —— 
THE FARM, THE SCHOOL, AND THE FIRESIDE, 
By Geo. B. Emerson and Cuas, L. Fin. 
A NEW EDITION.—Revised by DR. CHAS. A. GOESS- 
MANN, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass. Ag’l. College. 


The ‘‘Manual of Agriculture’? was prepared many 
years ago. It had long been out of print, and the 
death of one of its authors, Mr. Emerson, made it doubt- 
ful if it would be resuscitated. Fortunately, one so 
thoroughly competent as Professor Goessman was found 
willing to aid Mr. Flint, and the result is a completely 
revised edition. In a work like this, the scicuce is of 
the most elementary kind, but it is all the more neces- 
sary on that account that it should be thoroughly accu- 
rate. The high reputation of Professor Govssmann is 
sufficient guarantee, that the revision of the scientific 
portion hus been well done. Mr. Flint, who in the 
original work had charge of what may be called 
portions, has also revised the chapters relating to 
farm operations, and tlus the work in all its teach- 
ings is brought up to the present time. While it is 
claimed to be elementary, it is far from being merely a 
school book. Any intelligent farmer, old or young, can 
here learn the relations of science to agriculture, and its 
perusal will inspire a desire for further study, for which 
it will form an excellent preparation. The work is il- 
lustrated with engravings, where these would be useful, 
the whole forming a compact, instructive velume, which 
should be in every farmer’s library. 

CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


©. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 













































a week. 


STOP! 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, Has 


The only Cow that has given 26,021 Ibs. 2 ozs. of milk in a year. 

The only four-year-old that has given over 23,00 lbs. in a year. 

The only two-year-old that has given 18,484 Ibs. 18 ozs. in a year. 

The only herd of mature cows that has averaged 17,166 lbs. 1 oz. in a year. 
The only herd of two-year-olds that has averaged 12,409 lbs. 8 ozs. in a year, 
The only two-year-old that has made 16 lbs. 9 ozs. of butter in a week, 

The only herd in which 37 two-year-olds haye averaged over 11 Ibs. each in 





THINK! INVESTIGATE! 


olstein= Hriesians. 
—_— 


Twenty three cows in this herd have averaged 18 Ibs. 8 ozs. of butter in a w’k 
Also, a fine stud of Clydesdale Stailions, mares and fillies of all ages. ia 
Send for Catalogue giving full records and pedigrees. In writing, always 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N, ¥. 











te, ‘ 

CALF FEEDER. 

This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a oe ge | natural 
way, tariving as well as when fed on 
ite own mother. Circulars Free. 

SMALL & MATTHEWS, 

218. Market St., Boston, Mass, 


University of the State of New York, 
rican jnary 


wpe Eoliege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1886-87. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year, Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ot the Faculty. 


TM BENT CATTLE, FASTENING! 


Ss 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free, Address, 


F. G@. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


fiom iciyaraes GOW TIE teem 
orward when lying down, pushes back 


‘when standing, gives freedom of head, 
///keeps clean. E.C. Newton, Batavia, fu. 


Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The latest improvements. Two Regulators. One 
control'ing heat of egg-clamber, the other that of the water 
in the tank. Cannot overheat. The first Self-Reeulat- 
ing Incubator put upon the market. After 10 years of 
success, it remains the FIRST in simplicity. dura- 
bility, finish, practical results, and in everthing 
that makes a first-class machine. Also, BROODERS 
that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and 
overhe:ting. Send 2c. stamp for Illustr ted Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., v 














a 








+ Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 
Halsted’s book on “Artificial Incunation and Incubators.” 
The ony complete work on this subject. 4th edition. 
Post-paid, 75 cents. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China p GS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, Dred an 
ert =. m@ for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
aie ee West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND. 













CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
) individual merit. Cotswold South- 

down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 
Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 
Catalogue and prices on application. 
hiladelpbia, Pa, 


(1845.) Get the Best and Cheapest 1886.) 
Registered Jersey Red Swine from The 
Original “‘ Hedgefield Herd,’’ winners of 


6 first premiums on only 6 entries at the Penna. State Fair 
in 1886. Also, standard bred Horses, P. Rocks, Mam. B. 
Turkeys, and an immense stock of choice, hardy Fruits, 
Shades and Ornamentals for sale. Catalogues and Prices 
free. Address the Proprietor, CLARK _PETTIT, 

Of Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, P. O. Salem, N.J. 







W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 








TURKEYS, $7; P. DUCKS, $5; P. ROCKS, $5; 

e Br. Leghorns, $; Wyandottes, $7,and Pit I. Clad 

Games, $7 per trio. Bees, per Hive, $10, 3 for $25. Write, 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Uo., Pa. 


A book devoted entirely to PrymovrTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITH 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, & 
book on curing PovuLtry D1IsrasEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED FOowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 

for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Drilling and 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to dril'ing Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to 1,000fcet. Farmersand othersare sekiog % 

to 840 per day with our machinery and teols. Splendid 
business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest xnd 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4cents in 
Stamps forillustrated Catalogue D, ADDRESS, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 














Send 10 Cents in P,. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
ee & 0, AR 5 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





The Perfect Hatcher aud Perfect Brooder, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial hatching 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D. Grindle, M.D., 
writes, out of 27 : uccessive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 percent. This beats all records 
of hens or machines. Don’t buy an incubator until you see 
our circulars. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., 
Elmira, New York, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vo:ed entirely to os ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poultr 
existence. $1.50 per year. Both 
* papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE 


lam selling from the large number raised, at reduced 
price, to make room for winter quarters. Bred from prize- 
winningstock. A.S. BEEKMAN, Frankfort, New Jersey. 


QELECTED POULTRY BONE, makes hens lay, no waste 
) 100 1b. bag $2.50, sent by mail on receipt of price. 
J. GAWTHROP & CO., Kennett Square, Pa. 


QUPERIOR LIGHT BRAHMAS, Early hatch, 
large birds, standard markings for sale, trios or less. 
Also, fine Wyandottes. Address J. A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, ¥™" MARE HENS 


Send for Circulars. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Sole Manf’r, Hartford, Conn. 








"Address 

















VALUABE BOOKS. 


HE BRIDLE BITS. 


A TREATISE ON 


>tPRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP.4< 
By COL. J. C. BATTERSBY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A valuable little work on horsemanship, and the horse’s 
mouth, by an accomplished horseman and experienced 
cavalry officer. It is full of information for every owner 
or lover of a horse. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


HE PERCHERON HORSE 
IN AMERICA. 
BY M. Cc. WELD. 
“IN FRANCE. 
BY CHARLES DU HAYS. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
0. JUDD CO., 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, See, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds 


PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. 


A most profusely illustrated Volume of everything pertaining to the successful raising of Poultry—equally valuable 
to the amateur fancier, the professional breeder or the farmer. <A thoroughly practical work—embodying the experiences 
and practices of the most prominent and successful poultry raisers—which has at once become the recognized authority. 






































Brahmas. GEESE. 

— Toulouse. 

Langshans. initia 

Dorkings. a 

G Embden. 

ames. 

Hamburgs. DUCKS. 

— Rouen, . 

Blaek Spanish. seein 

Leghorns. 2 > 

Hondans. Cayuga. ; 

Crevecers. : Peki'. 4 

ena ORNAMENTAL ; 
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J Pea-Fow!. 
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Bantams. Sebastopol Geese.. 

Bronze Turkeys. Whistling Dueks.. “4 
| ‘ 


Wild Turkeys. at Boars ey —— wigage "ZA ea Wood Ducks, 





It is an elegantly bound volume of 256 pages and over 100 illustrations. The teachings of the work are not of a local 
character, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well as to the more experienced poultryman, it is 
of inestimable value, whatever the objects may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or market fowls. ‘The chapter on 
artificial incubation alone is worth many times the price of the book to any one engaged in poultry raising as a business. 


CONTENTS :—Poultry Raising—General Poultry Houses—Special Purpose Poultry Houses—Poultry House Con- 
veniences—Natural Incubation—Care of Chickens—Coops—Artificial Incubation—Preparing for Market—Caponizing— 
Poultry Keeping as a Business—Hints About Management—Popular Breeds—Diseases of Poultry—Parasites Upon Poultry 
—Raising Turkeys—Raising Geese—Raising Ducks—Ornamental Poultry—Theory and Practice. 








A very useful and convenient hand-book for all who are 
interested in poultry raising.—Hartford Daily Courant. 

It is comprehensive, covering all the points likely to 
arise, with practical directions.—New York Independent, 

Its value to those interested in poultry makes its cost 
insignificant.— Pittsburg Commercial. 

The information is wholly of a practical nature, and 
has been collected from a wide range of authoritative 
sources.— Gazelle, Boston, Mass. 








Full information is given regarding the best breeds of 
poultry, their management and feed, their houses, coops 
for chickens, diseases and parasites, artificial incubation, 
ete. The volume is profusely illustrated and fully in- 
dexed,— Chicago Evening Journal. 

No poultry raiser can peruse this volume without both 
profit and pleasure, and for novices it is a useful and 
convenient hand-book.—7he Chronicle Telegraph, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 


\ 


It covers all departments of the subject, and seeme: 
specially full and serviceale on such topics as poultry 
houses, incubation, breeds, diseases, ete.—The Congre- 
gationalist and Boston Recorder, 

It is a very carefully prepared manual, and is based om 
experimental knowledge.—Evening Transcript. 

It is modern in matter, concise in composition, com-~ 
prehensive in contpilation, and quite cheap at $1.00,— 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill. 





BOUND IN CLOTH, GOLD AND COLORS, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


_ Oo 


Though published but a few weeks, 
three editions have been exhausted, and 
we are now printing the fourth, so great 
i" is the popularity and demand for this 
\ elegant volume, which far surpasses any 
poultry work hitherto issued, both in 
matter and illustrations and low price. 








































Presentation Offer. 


7 Whoever immediately sends us a sub- 
= scription to the American Agriculturist 
7 for 1887, his own or another’s, together 
with $1.60, will be presented with this 
volume, post-paid—alone worth $2.00. 
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ae 0 ee 3 
OTS eke uN Galvanized Shingles. 


e Variety of PRODUCTS! Low Prices! Easy 
Make the hand- 


Terms! Maps and Circulars Free! 
THOS. ESSEX, Land Commmiscioners ac somest,absolute- 
ly storm, wind 
and fire - proof 


A N E WwW C O L O N ¥ ! roof. We guaran- 


NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC s . 
OV ndirosas, on the lands belonging to R. T. BueLL, Esq., Stee satisfaction 
or no pay. Send 


















near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co,, C alifor nia. 








Parties desiring to visit the property now can go via San 

Laie Obispo. and take cars from thence to Los Alamos, for particulars to 

thence by stage to the Coloniy. 7 : 
51 20,000 AC RES OF THE BEST oy Bet pope sub- R THE NATIONAL 

> d into 20, 40 and 80 acre tit oO er acre, + ne NA 

- divide INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT. UNION i rere ie SHEET METAL 
eR 401 California street, San Francisco. nary Sing ROOFING CO. 
‘ Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 
ye 518 & 520 East 20th St. New York. 


OT S, SIZE 40x100 FEET, $8 
5 LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


4 $5 Oo bay 8 * a -— tract 
z ORANGE GROVE. FLORIDA 
t#™~ Send 10 cents stamps for Large Map of 
FLORIDA, with all new towns and railroads, 
TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, 
ga Mention this paper. P. O. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 


‘ Fakes the nae, Goss a corrode oo tin or bong aoe 
if . ecay like shingles or tar compositions, easy to apply, 
Cc O L O N S % P| strong and durable at half the cost _of tin. Is ako 6 


— LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES. Pe el tS Rg A 


Those persons who desire to join a colony on the the wer -“ oil cloths, Catalogues and samples /ree, 
co-operative plan should write to the American H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Land and Colonization Association for full 


information and pamphlets, ! 
Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such as 


farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants, A N D ST EREO PTICO N S 


Address 
d Sauera Ofcs, 150 Boreel Building, New York, Vi For eng —— 120! ores See. 
jews al Sunes | 120 Moone: FREE 
‘ L . ROOT, Moh k, ata ‘ 

Ls a APIARY FOR SAL ‘ , Offers his Home, CG. T. MILLIGAN, ae ie 


Bees, etc., for sale. A rare ponseres WS for Beekee pers. 


. For particulars address as above. 
| AU NORFOLK, 
500 FARMS Save near VA. 
7 Best sea-port in the South; finest climate; beat land; 
be . — fae stamp for particulars. 


LINDSEY & CO., 124 Main St., NorFOLK, Va. CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


Se 4 OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
; Chesapeake Bay. Mildclimate. Productions—fruit, 

§ vegetables, gré ain, grasscs, fish and oysters, Send for 

eircular, BROWNE, J ACOB & CO., Accomack C. H,, Ya. 
































<==" LAND, HOMES, ETC..—=-+, ==; MISOBLLANEOUS ADVERTISING, ——- 


quitGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 
Guaranteed Farm Morte a zes. 
OFFICES: RE ane 

New York, 2U8 Broadway. First cod ER New ak: 
Boston, 23 ‘Court St. Boston Nat. Bk, Boston. 
Philadelphia, — 8. 4th St. ith Nat. Ps Philadelphia. 
Kansas City, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Na . Kansas City. 

For rates of interest and tuli information 

SEND FOR PAMPH 


10° INVESTMENT. 
The Mass. Real Estate Co, 


Has earned 10% per cent. net upon its capital invested to 

the present time, and now owns about half a million dol- 

lars worth of first-cliss business real estate. it is under 

the management of such men as Lieut. Gov. Ames, Mayor 

Green of Fall River. Send to offices of Co. for prospectus, 

= GEO, LEONAR D, Agent, 246 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 


ON. 30 DAYS’ 2 RIAL. 















others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
ftself to all positions of the 
in the cup 
e intes= 
P hth fi nei ett st o Pitter 
es wit efin +. ith light press %° 
ae held securely oS and night, and a radical cure 
certain. Itis easy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. GGLESTON TRUSS Cv., cago, Lil, 
Mention this rm, 


“THE M° MILLAN PANTS" 





AIR DEL IVE :RE AT "ANY EXPRESS 

B3 OR P.O. IN THE U.S. Send us your address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 

Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. Ve 








Cer’ TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 


to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMLERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 
OR SALE. Fine Farm of 800 acres on Potomac River 
; ~¢ 7 bac gy ae e ity; $ good fod Boe nad gna 
4 water. Low price, easy terms. Judefind Bros., Edesville, vith one ’ 
wine’? HALSTED’S FOOT WARMERS. 


LOURIDA Homes for sale, Cottages torent,Orange | Heated with Chemical Fuel. Burns 10 to 15 hours, No 
Lands and aNaae ry Trees for sale. Groves made to flame or smoke, Cheap, handy, | and “Oh! sonice.” See 
order. FREI, Archer, Alachua Co., Florida, Circular. CENTENNIAL MFG . CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 

MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. G | N ¢: $15 Breechloader "$9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 

elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
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catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pf to $8 a day. Samples worth x iF 50, FREE. Line 
5 ist under the hor<e’s feet. Write BREWS TER 
oD aa REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


and Railroad business. 
Learn here and earn good 
wages. Whole cost earned 
back in a few months. 

Largest Telegraph 


School in existence. Most 
thorough caveuss teaahiiee” Peaaiier, Furnishes operators for leading Tele- 
r r vi = ~ ey B rab cal Cos. Over 2,000 graduates at work. 
and Stereo ticons of all kinds and prices.—Views illus- | Send for Circulars 
trating ever subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
i table buetneee fora Se ——, capital a TET EN PROD Bookieening, Dusinees Forms, Poclsicoping, business Porm 

anterns anc iews or olleges, SChOOLs. nurches, o > s 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. 148 Page I HOMES Fenmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
lustrated Catalogue, sent free on applicatior thorou: any | tanghs b eat ant AIL. Circulars free. 

MCALLISTER, = Optician. 49 Nassau St., N. Yi BRYAN NT & STRATTON’S, Buffalo, N.Y. Buffalo, N. be 



























We will guarantee the “* LOVELL WASHER ” to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world, Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
— clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACCENTS WANTED. cax snow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
* dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail price only 
85. Sample to those desiring an agency $2. Also the Cele- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on a postal card for further particulars. 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS TwRoucHouT THe WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








BLACKSMITHING on the F. FARM 


me and money b: 


FORGE and KIT af TOOLS Fe" $20 For $20 
Sine. § be Single e ihe Bo orge,. 810. 
‘Bla MFG. CO., SO Central way eS) 

















For. ‘ARTESIAN and 
COMMON [ON WELLS. 
Thousandsin use witl use with records of 100 
ft.per day in clay,50 ft. in slate, and 
1v to 20 ft.in Hard rock. They work 
successtully where others fail,and 
\ wechallengeany machine to tes' 
withus. Make wells at or 
less expensethan any ot 
drill3ft.totheir2tt. § 
T L, without ad 
payment. Send for descrip. 
tive Catalogue. | 















BEST 1S ALWAYS CHEAPEST. 
EMPIRE WELL AUCER Co. 
WLHACA, N. Y., U.S.A., 





"9 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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=== MISOHLEANEOUS ADVERTISING. ——} 





Why not start a business of your own? We make every reader of the 
American Agricuiturwst the grandest offer any Responsible House can 
make you. Hitherto Photography was considered an art requiring years of 
study and practice, and very costly apparatus, but since the introduction 
of Gelatine Bromide Process Dry Plates, any one having common 
sense and a small capital to buy an outfit will be able to make the finest 
(lem 


Photographs without the aid of a teacher, either to make money or merely wise. us . ome 
for amusement. Boys, Young Men and Ladies, cannot engage in a more genteel or profitable business than photography. 
Hundreds wil! employ you to photo Houses, Landscapes, Residences, Family Groups, Farm Stock, Churches, Factories, 








A STOREHOUSE OF ART, 


Magazine of Art. 


Subscription, $3.50. Sample on receipt 
of 20c. in stamps. 

Any one sending us $3.50 
before Feb. 1, 1887, for one 
new yearly subscription, 
may select $2.00 worth of 

| books from our Catalogue, 
' which will be sent post- 
paid to your address, 


THEGEM OF RELIGIOUS MONTHLIES, | 


The Quiver. | 


Subscription, $1.50. Sample on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps. 

Any one sending us $1.50 
before Feb. 1, 1887, forone 
new yearly subscription, 
may select $1.00 worth of 
books from our catalogue, 
which will be sent post- 
paid to your address, 


THREE OF THE BEST MACAZINES 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 139 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


TUST PUBLISHED. 


“Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them.’ 


By HELEN HARCOURT. 
The Most Complete and Practical Book on the Subject. 


Contains full instructions respecting the care and cultivation of on Fruit Trees and Fruits adapted to the soil and 


climate of Florida and adjacent States. 847 PAGES. 12mo., CLOTH. PRICE, $1.5. | i 
Mailed on receipt of price. JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 


BECE'S IMPROVED 
CIRCULAR SAW MILL 


With Universal Log Beam 
Rectilinear Simultaneous 
Set Work and Double 
Eccentric Friction 
Feed. 
ACCURATE! 
SIMPLE! 
: CHEAP! 
DURABLE! A 


etc. You start out in the morning with a good stock of Dry Plates and Camera in hand, all weighing but afew pounds, 
door at once excites curiosity ; the whole family cannot resist the temptation to have a sat gine od of themselves or some 
favorite article, and it is so “ cute” to have it done right at home—no fixing up to do. Every negative is worth from $1 
to $10 to you. The Empire Camera is without doubt the most beautiful and yd executed piece of mechanism ever 
offered to the public in the shape of a@ Camera. It is made of Mahogany and is highly polished, with 
nickel trimmings, strong and light, combining all the neat parts that go to making up a fine piece of 
he Empire Equipment Complete consists of one 5 x 8 Camera, one Double Dry Plate Holder, 
one Lens (extra good), one Tripod, one handsomely varnished w ooden Carrying Case, one complete 
chemical outfit, and one complete Printing ' Outfit, 31 different articles, all boxed for 
30, $10 with order, :nd balance, 820, C.0.). ——_—__mmmmens 1f you will send this advertisement and $3@ in 
ull before March 1st, 1887, we will place in box one Negative Box worth $?.5) FREE, Do not be deceived by 
before people. 80-page book, “ How to Make Photos,” and 5 x8 Portrait made by Empire Camera, 24 cents ‘none free). 
We could give hundreds of references, if necessary, but only have space for a few. Write and enclose stamp; they will 
tell you what they think of the Empire Equipment: W. E. Crumrine, Akron, Plymouth Co., Iowa; J. H. Bell, Steel, 
elmont Co., Ohio; C. H. Smith, Flint, Michigan ; Elmer E. Carr, Bynum, Harford Co., 
Md. Our $25 Magic Lan‘ern, till March 1st, 1887, only $12; 84 Cash and C.O.D. 
References for stamp. Address, EMPIRE COPYING CO., 381 Canal St., 
New York City. P.S.—Recollect, our offer in a former issue of this paper, headed 
** Holiday Present,” or a Life-Size Portrait framed worth $54 for $9.75, not 
enemecememe £000 after February Ist, 1887 ; after that date will cost you $54. 
———————————— 
BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
Cassell’s 
. . 
Family Magazine. 
Subscription, $1.50. Sample on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps. 
before Feb. 1, 1887, for one 
new yearly subscription, 
may select $1.60 worth of 
books from our catalogue, 
which will be sent post- 


approach a residence, and the novelty of having a photographer with full equipment appear unexpectedly at the very 
apparatus. It makes portraits indoors or out, also landscapes; 5x8 Portraits, Cabinets and Cards. 
Cheap Photo Equipments. You better pay a few dollars more and obtain something you are not ashamed to uncover 
SS; if yousend $12 with order will put 12 slides in box free. Catalogue and 
aie 
Any one sending us $1.50 
paid to any address, 


PUBLISHED. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Salem, N.C. 


U.S.A. 










*popzuesse my 





rite for 
Descriptive Circu- 
= lars and Prices to 








Also Manufacturers of 
Steam Engines, Wood Planers, Pulleys, &c. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 
ELESCOPES (oi ficiciscannc oneiie yor ame: 


teurs, Opera Glasses, Microscopes, W.H. WALMS- 
LEY & CO. successors to R. & J. Beck, Philadelphia, 
¢#™ illustrated Price List free to any address. 











RA PHY or Phonetic 

PHONOCG Short Hand. 

Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 

Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 

slog ale and illustrations sent free. Address 
PHO 


OGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


TAKE THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE HANDSOMEST, MOST ENTERTAINING, LOW 
PRICE, ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Each number with its 64 large and beautifully printed 
pages, brimful of short stories, sketches, poems, travels, 
adventures, articles on science, literature, political econ- 
omy by the best American and foreign writers, such as 
Julian Hawthorne, Sophie Swett. 

Louise Chandler Moulton, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, Harrict Prescott Spoftord, 
Catherine Owen, Prof. David Swing, 

H. H. Boyesen, Helen Campbell, 

Mrs. Catherine B. Foot, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Jovl Benton, Jolin Burroughs, 

William T. Hornaday, Count Leon Tolstoi, 
Alphonse Daudet, William Westall, 

Paul Heyse, And many others. 


THE YOUNC FOLKS 


is a department full of short stories, sketches, articles on 
natural history, ete., for the younger members of the 


family. 

THE HOUSEHOLD 
is a department devoted to articles by competent writers 
on fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of the house and 
the management of children, ete. 

Each number contains one or more handsomely illus- 
trated articles and several full-page engravings. “Wt is 
the only Magazine that can be read from 
the first page to the last with unabated 
interest by everybody. For fire-ide entertain- 
ment during the long winter evenings itis worth ten 











times its price. It never contains long, tedious or 
heavy articles. Arrangemunts have been made for beauti- 
fully ilinstrated erticles on Asia Minor, on the palaces of 
France and [taly, on Japan, Constantinople, ete. 

Price $2.50 per year with a Shannon 
Letter and &ill File or a Shannon Sheet= 
Miusie Binder (price of ereh $2.25) free to 
every subscriber. The former is the most p rfect 
device ever invented forthe preservation and. classifica- 
tion (alphabetically and according to date) of letters, 
bills, ete., in such a way that any paper can be referred 
to, taken ont and replaced without disturbing the others. 
With the Binder any piece of music can be put in or 
taken ont without disturbing any other sheet. 


SEND 20c. FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


For sale at all news stands, and published by 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NRIN 1 WANTED for ten FAST SELLING 
AGEN TS articles. Samples, ete., FREE. 
C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 
| ree ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington 
St., opposite the“Old South,” Boston, Mass 
SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 








to any address, a copy of our Annual Holl- 
day Catalogue of Books, at great reduc- 
tions from retail prices. The largest, most 
elegant, and the cheapest collection of 
books offered by any booksellers in Amer- 
ica. Save money by sending a postal card 
at once fora copy, that you may have time 
to place your order before Christmas. 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Feaves and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Tron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
SAW-SET. 












-4 SIZE 


) — wnat 
FOR LUMBERMEN AND WOOD CUTTERS, 


Cheapest and best ever made. Setsasawin three min- 
utes. Also, Champion Gauge for cutting raker teeth proper 
length. Any onecan use them. Sample of each, by mail, on 


receipt of $1. Circulars free. Address, 
J. E. WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 
2 a 
PI ERTS of inventions free. Write for Terms. 
Established 1864, Address 


Lovis BagceEr & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS 





obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 
minary exazninations as to patentability 





Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
(including Electric cases), sent free on 
application to FRANKLAND JANNUS, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C, 
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THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By OWEN MereEDITH. This beautiful poem which ranks 
next to Lucile among the author’s works is now published 
in a unique and beautiful style. The illustrations are by 
W. L. Taylor, and are reproduced in photo-etchings and 
ood engravings in the best possible style. 1vol., vellum 


wi d cloth, gilt-edges, with photo-etching design, $6.00. 


plate 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


ollection of original etchings by celebrated artists 
onus whom are Unger, Leibl, Paul Rajon, Klaus, Woernle, 
from paintings by Rembrandt, Titan, Muncaezy, Leon 
Bonnat, Palma Vecchio. Gabriel Max, and others, with de- 
scriptive text and biographical matter by S. R. Koehler 
and others. Limited to 350 copies. Proofs on Holland 
paper, in cloth portfolio, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


An Oriental Romance. By THomas Moore. Vellum 
edition. Mllustrated with 141 photo-etchings made from 
designs of the best artists in America, including Will H. 
Lowe, Kenyon Cox, \V. St. John Harper, Walter Satterlee, 
Henry Sandham, E. H. Garrett and otbers; with several 
by European and Persian artists. Printed in a variety 
of colors. Without doubt the most sumptuous and elab- 
orate art book ever published in America. Imperial 8vo. 
Bound in parchment paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, with 
stamped ribbons, $15.00. 


FAIR INES. 


By THomas Hoop. This beautiful poem is now for the 
first time brought out in holiday style, with original illus- 
trations by W. St. John og and W. F. Freer. 1 vol., 


small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.5 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
AN EVENT IN THE BOOK TRADE. 


The publishers of Ridpath’s three-volume Cyc/o- 
pedia of Universal History—one of the most recent 
and successful productions of American literary 
scholarship—have just received a single order for 
Five THousanp Sets of the work! During the 
current year the sales amounted to 20,000 sETs, or 
60,000 voLumEs. The magnitude and significance 
of the single order above referred to is best appar- 
ent from the fullowing analysis: The net weight 
of the books bound is 64,000 lbs., or 82 tons. Piled 
one upon the other the volumes would make a 
pile 2,500 feet high, four and a half times as high 
as the Washington Monument, or eight times as 
high as Bartholdi’s ‘‘Liberty.”” The sheets of 
paper consumed would cover an area of 82 acres, 
or placed end to end would extend 267 miles. 
The bound volumes placed side by side would 
reach two and three-fifths miles, A single cylinder 
press, working off 5,000 impressions of an eight- 
page form per day, would require 362 days in 
which to complete the press-work for this one or- 
der. These items emphasize the fact that there is 
a perennial demand for good books of a solid and 
instructive, and, at the same time, popular and en- 
tertaining character, and they are also tangible and 
conyincing evidence of the success which has at- 
tended the publication of this magnificent History 
of the World. Good agetits wanted. Ministers, 
students, teachers, ete., can add materially to their 
incomes by canvassing for the work. Write for 
circulars, prospectus, and terms to the publishers, 
Phillips and Hunt, New York. 


FOWLER & WELLS’ 

SENT FREE. Phrenological Journal. 

A back number as sample and a list of books on Phre- 
nology, pp ae etc. Send address on postal. 

MOT H A) ~ Should read the AMERICAN 

w RS KINDERGARTEN, 8 Magazine 

devoted to the care and culture of young children, with 

Supplement for the children, $1.00 a year; sample num- 

ber, only 10 cents. AGENTS WANTED for our Books. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


= 
Weekly—Sixteen Pages. 
JOURNAL, Chicago, Ills. 
$1 a year. Sample copy free. 














OUR YOUTH FOR 1887 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Editor. 





OUR YOUTH entered upon the second year of its existence in December, 1886. It has been from 
the first the endeavor of the Editor to make OuR YOUTH pure, wholesome, and helpful, the friend and 
companion of its readers, and the source of an earnest and uplifting iniluence in the school and in the 
home. During the coming year the distinctive features of Our Yours will be continued and improved, 
while attractions which will be added will increase its popularity and usefulness. 

Among the leading literary features of Our Youru for 1887 we may mention the following : 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Thorn-Apples, a story of Colorado girls. By Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. Freddie and His 
Kindred, a well-told tale of New York City life. By Edgar Fawcett. And a third story for boys. 


SHORT STORIES. 

Two Christenas Eves—Italy and America. By Mrs. Helen Campbell. Erie’s Ordeal, the trials of 
apage in the Dominion Parliament. By J. Macdonald Oxley. Sworn Foes, a sea-side quarrel. By Alice 
Eddy Curtiss. ** Eureka! By Sallie E. Ober. The Story of a Storm, By William Stoddart. Towed 
Out to Sea bya Whale. By Edmund Collins. By Sledze and Canoe. By Rev. E. A. Rand. How 
the Mystery was Solved, By Sydiecy Dayree The Drummer Boy of Antietam. By Mrs. M. A. 
Thurston, And many others by F. W. Calkins, M. H. Mather, Anua F, Burnham, Clara Marshall, Jennie M, 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


The Editor Abroad, 2 scries of ten papers. By Dr. J. H. Vincent. Above the Clouds. The 
Ascent of Popocatepetl, Monte Rosa, Grey’s Peak, and the Matterhorn. By Bishop H. W. Warren. Sights in 
Asiatic Sea=ports. By Chaplain W. O. Holway, U.S. Navy. The Head-Waters of the Missouri, 
By Earnest Ingersoll. An American in Chili. By William Trumbull, Master of the Spanish School in 
Valparaiso. Bieyele Runs in Enzland, France, and Germany; and Railway Travel in 
Europe. By George E. Vincent. Letters from Switzerland. By Abel Stevens, D.D. Famous 
London Localities. By Mrs. Emma Dixon. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY. 


Brief Biographies, Filty-two condensed biographies, presenting an immense amount of information in 
the smallest possible compass. Pioneers of Methodism, By Isaac Crook, D.D. Sketches from the 
History of English Literature, By W. H. Rideing. The Light in the Swamp. An Easy 
Lessonin Chemistry. By Edmund Collins. Old Bubbles Burst, The true stories of William Tell, Paul 
Revere, Barbara Frietchie, and Captain John Smith. By Eugene M. Camp. A Pair of Troglodytes. A 
study of bird-life. By Edith M. Thomas. European and American Education of Women. By 
E. S. Nadal, A.M. Eneidents of Biography. By Daniel Wise, D.D. A Drop of Rain. The science 
ofa Shower. By Ernest Ingersoll. 


Bingham, 


SPORT AND ADVENTURE. 


‘¢MWwo to One are Too Many.” An incident of the war with Geronimo, By Frank M. White. A 
Hunter’s Experience in the Lesser Antilles, By Frederick A. Ober. Canadian Winter 
Sports. Skating, tobocganing, snow-shoeing, and curling. By J. Macdonald Oxley. Summer Coasting. 
A novel and exciting sport. On Board a Sealer, Notes from my diary. By Edmund Collins. A Night 
in Hai Phong. A story of the Red River campaign. By Col. W. H. Gilder. A Dash Down the Coast 
with Dogs and Sledge; How They Measure Bears in Alaska; and the Building of 
the Snow House, By Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 

PRACTICAL PAPERS. 

A series of eight practical articles by Charles Barnard, similar to his series How to Earn Money. 
Societies for Young People. By Mrs. 0. W. Scott. On Being Edueated, A serious talk with 
young people, By E. 8S, Nadal, A.M. King Coal’s Rival, An account of the discovery and utilization of 
natural gas. By Robert T. Wiley. The Life of the Average Oyster. By D. A. Goodsell, D.D. A 
Cosmorama of the Poets. A charity entertainment. By G. B. Bartlet. Some Musical Talk 
with Boys. By E\ward I. Stevenson. Wall Street. How business is done there. The Mutual 
Improvement Society. By Mrs. E. J. Bingham. Ruling Ourselves. A series of articles upon 
peculiar features of our republican government, Parties, Caucuses, Elections, etc. By James R. Joy. A School 
where Boys are Studied. By E. 8. Nadal, A.M. A Leap in the Dark, ete. Papers on amateur 
photography. By Adelaide Skeel. The Daily Newspaper. How it is made, and how to read it. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, BY J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


The Editorial Department of Our Yourn will open with a series of papers on the amusement ques- 
tion, and will be conducted, as heretofore, by the editor himself. The Berean Homil_ will contain a brief 
but efficient discussion of the International Sunday-School Lesson, novel in form and rich in suggestion for teacher 
and pupil. The Oxford League is devoted to the history and doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It will include a series of interesting articles, entitled ‘* Foot-prints of the Early Methodists in London,” by J. M. 
Freeman, D.D. This column is also the official organ of the Oxford League, 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Seven Questions a Week, 2 plan for engaging young people in systematic research. The Schook 
at Home gives brief and helpful lessons in a variety of subjects. Beecreation is devoted to out-door and in- 
door games for both sexes. Our Girls, For the readers of this department, in addition to their attendance at 
the regular meetings of the Katy-Did Society, there are to be glimpses of the Girls’ Parliament, leaves from the Jay’s 
Note-book, and visits to Aunt Dorothy’s kitchen. The Outside World presents:a survey of the news of the 
week, with explanatory maps and notes, 


FOR OUR YOUNC CONTRIBUTORS. 

OUR YOUTH has two departments in which the subscribers of the paper are given a personal share. The 
Debating Club—tiie Editor acting as judge—is a department in which our contributors discuss current ques- 
tions. The Journalist is a miniature newspaper published occasionally by the Editor of Our Yours, and 
wholly written by the young people, Prizes are given for the best contributions, and an inducement is thus offered 
for the exercise of care in writing. 

Subscription price per year (two volumes), ONLY $1.25, “The year begins with December 4, 1886, 


For Rates to Agents and Clubs, address the Publishers, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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TRADE MARK. 


THE BRADLEY “HANDY” WAGON. 


THE BRADLEY 


“Handy” Surrey 


is hung on the same style gear as our “ Handy * Wagon, and by doing this we pro- 
duce a four-passenger pleasure vehicle much lighter in weight than any other ofthe 
same capacity, and consequently easily handled by asingle horse, We produce this 
Surrey in two grades, bringing our prices within the means of every horse owner. 
Roomy, easy te get into and out of, convenient, durable, well-finished,and not 


expensive, Send for Catalogue—free. 





As it is not possible that every dealer in vehicles in this country will carry a 
stock of our ‘‘ Handy” Wazons, etc., we would suggest that you send to us di- 
rect for our Catalogne, which will be promptly mailed, and in case your local 
dealer is unable or unwilling to quote prices, we will name a price at which we 
will deliver any vehicle of our make to any R, R. station east of the Mississippi 


River. 
































THE BRADLEY “HANDY” 


BUCKBOARD 








The Bradley Two-Wheeler, ozs 


which we produce in several styles, has gained the reputation of 
being the best wehicle of its class in the world. 
This is a strong statement, but we are willing to place them in the 
hands of ourcustomers on that basis, We guarantee them to be 
absolutely free from what is known as the disagreeable 
horse motion, ornosale. As dealers in vehicles do not carry 
this class of work in stock as a rule, a large proportion of our sales 
are made direct to consumers, and we guarantee satisfaction in 
every case. Send for Catalogue—free. 





The Bradley Road Cart we are not able to illustrate here from 
lack of space. We have recently greatly reduced our prices on this 
line of vehicles, aud every farmerwho has a colt to break, every 
trainer of trotters, and every owner of a horse, whether speedy or 
not, should have one, Send for Catalogue~free. 


THE 


BRADLEY &CoO., 





THE BRADLEY 


“Handy” Wagon 


has met wiih unprecedented success since its introduction, und is, beyonda 
question, the most popular velicle of its class in the market. We furnish 
this wagon with one ortwo seats (both movable), shafts or pole, and with or 
without canopy. The special feature of this wagon is in the style of spring 
used, and its connection with the axle. The axles are cranked down with 
the springs directly over them and connected to them near the wheels, 
giving the greatest strength with the least possible weight, and allows the 
body to hang lower than in any other spring vehicle in use. In its con- 
struction we use nothing but Solid Steel Axles, the finest Oil 
Tempered and Tested Steel Springs 2nd Wheels that we 
guarantee in the strongest manner, A thoroughly well-made wagon. 
Simple, Light, Convenient and Low Priced, Send for 
Catalogue—free, 


MTT IILEN FLA LELE 








THE BRADLEY “HANDY” SURREY. 


THE BRADLEY 


“HANDY” BUCKBOARD 


is another style of our ‘‘ Handy ” vehicles, and is especially designed 
for use In mountainous sections, or over roads where lightness of 
weight is a great consideration, As this is the simplest form in 
which it is possible to construct any four-wheeled vehicle, we are 
able to name exceedingly low prices on our ** Handy * Buckboard, 
and at the same time furnish a thoroughly durable and satisfac- 
tory job in every respect. Send for Catalogue—free. 





While we prefer to furnish our vehicles through regular dealers 
in carriages throughout the country, it is always a good idea for 
the consumer to havea copy of our catologue, which we mail free 
upon application, as init we are able to accurately illustrate and 
describe our full line of work. We have sold thousands of, our 
vehicles direct to consumers with perfect satisfaction to everyone 
concerned, 






Every vehicle we manufacture is 
fully guaranteed to be just as rep- 
resented, and the best in its line. 
We manufacture a limited number 
of styles, in large numbers, and are 
able to produce first-class goods at 
— very moderate cost. 


DLEY TWO-WHEELER.—No. 6. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) . 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
(Branch Office, 22 College Place, New York City). 
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